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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


to ignore the underlying principles of the Su 
preme Court's decisions and press for passage of 
more unconstitutional legislation. 


Je as anticipated, the President has determined 


The Guffey bill is unconstitutional because :t vio- 

lates the due process clause as well as the taxing 
powers of the federal government—but the President 
wants it passed. 


The Wagner labor bill is clearly contradictory of 

the Schechter case wherein the court said the fed- 
eral government had no jurisdiction over business not 
engaged in interstate commerce—but the President 
says it must be passed. 


The utility holding company bill violates both the 

Schechter decision and the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the hot oil cases, both of which warned Con- 
gress against attempts to delegate broad power to 
commissions. 


=e: } FP 


But, it might be asked, why does 
HOPE TO DELAY the Administration persist in push- 
TEST CASES TILL ing unconstitutional legislation? 
AFTER ELECTION The answer is Mr. Roosevelt has 
taken his advice from the same 
group of advisers who told him the NRA was con- 
stitutional. As long as the President prefers to believe 
in his own sycophantic and political lawyers, it will be 
necessary for extensive litigation to be carried on in 
the federal courts to determine constitutionality. And 
of course, the Rooseveltian theory is to pass the laws 
and litigate afterwards, hoping the 1936 election cam- 
paign will have been held before the test cases can be 
brought to the highest court. 


We are, therefore, back again to the government- 
by-subterfuge tactics which for more than two 
years have characterized New Deal policies. 


| As for Congress, what happened in the last week in 
the utility bill fight is not a creditable chapter in 


the Administration’s record. Representatives of the 
President swung Senate votes by promises of various 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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Dericit 


Another Year “In the Red’ 


Treasury Deficits Continue For Fifth Consecutive Time 


NCLE SAM, closing his books on June 30, 
will find that outgo exceeded income by more 
than three billion dollars during the 1935 

fiscal year. 

Each June 30 for five consecutive years he has 
had to dip into red ink as on this occasion. The 
experience was a reminder that his national gov- 
ernment continued to live beyond its means. 

What has been happening inside the Treasury 
building is shown in the pictogram above. 

Black ink was used for the last time during the 
1930 fiscal year. Then a sizable bottle was needed 
to write in black the three quarters of a billion sur- 
plus. In previous years, following 1920, Uncle Sam 
had been able to put aside ten billion dollars, over 
and above expenses. 


WHEN DEFICITS CAME 

But starting with 1931, a switch was made to 
red ink. 

That year the Treasury got along fairly well— 
just enough to write down less than a half billion 
dollar deficit. But in 1932 and again in 1933, large 
deficits were written on the Treasury books, as 
outgo exceeded income to the amount of nearly 
two and three quarters billions. 

By 1934 the deficit had jumped another billion, 
to $3,606,000,000. 

In the fiscal year just coming to a close the 
deficit figure will be about three billions. 

This represents a drop of more than a half bil- 
lion in the present fiscal year deficit as compared 
with that a year ago. Most of this decline is ac- 
counted for by the sharp decline in loans made by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

During five depression years, Uncle Sam has 








spent 12 billion dollars more than he has taken 
in. The first 100 years of the national government 
including the cost of fighting three wars and of de- 
veloping a continent, involved the expenditure of 
scarcely more than 12 billions. 

Then what of the future? 

Starting July 1 the Treasury will begin to write 
the figures for the 1936 fiscal year. 

Nothing is shown in the pictogram for this next 
year. But President Roosevelt, in his budget mes- 
sage to Congress, estimated a deficit of $3,892,- 
000,000. 


GROWING COST OF RELIEF 

Why the continued deficits? Is an end in sight? 

Mr. Roosevelt, in a message to Congress in Jan- 
uary, 1934, said that after June 30, 1935, he ex- 
pected that Federal income would equal outgo and 
that red ink days would be over. 

Now that date is at hand, and he looks forward 
in 1936 to a deficit as big as ever. The reason for 
changed estimates, Mr. Roosevelt told newspaper 
men, lies in the persistence of depression, with the 
constant dependence upon government for relief. 

The 1931 and 1932 deficits were due in large part 
to a falling off in revenue rather than to greatly 
enlarged spending. Since then taxes have been in- 
creased and revenues enlarged, but spending has 
increased at an even faster rate. 

Relief of unemployment directly accounted for 
two billions in 1935, indirect relief through Public 
Works expenditures accounted for another billion, 
while relief to business men and bankers through 
RFC added another $300,000,000. 

During the year ahead, four billion dollars, or 
the total amount of the deficit as estimated by the 
President, is attributed to work relief. 
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Dericit 


(ESTIMATED) 


March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


miners and operators and effects a temporary 
truce in the threatened coal strike while the Guf- 
fey-Snyder coal bill, designed to replace the van- 
ished codes, is assured Presidential support. 
The “Little NRA” shorn of the Blue Eagle is es- 
tablished despite filibustering as two-thirds of the 
commenting press see no value in the plan. 


T= PRESIDENT calls in representatives of 


Work-relief: Secretary Ickes laments the elimina- 

tion of most of the large scale Public Works con- 
struction projects while the President insists “useful 
work” will attain the objective—putting men to work. 
q In the States a means of financing unemployment is 

tried by New Jersey through the sales tax. Gov- 
ernor Sholtz quashes a moratorium on local government 
debts; New York, Pennsylvania and other common- 
wealths crack down hard on tax evaders. 


Along the Farm Front fears of a food shortage end 
with only meats scarce and improvement elsewhere. 


The low priced slum projects may be abandoned and 

welfare looks toward small undertakings to supply 
millions in wages. The President requests a drive 
against parole abuses. 


¢ The Social Security Bill reaches the final stretch. 


¢ After a bitter battle for modification the public util- 
ity measure is passed by the Senate with its death 
clause for the holding companies. 
The Business World watches the anti-trust laws ris- 
ing from the grave of the Blife Eagle as new attacks 
on “bigness” begin. Wheels turn slowly in Washington 
after the impact of the Supreme Court decisions. 
The State Department watches Japan encroach on 
China while the powers are impotent or unwilling to 
intercede and Italy moves steadily forward toward its 
dream of a Fascist colony ip Ethiopia. 
I The President passes out diplomas to West Pointe 
ers, reviews Shriners, gets back to work. 


| These and many other articles will be found on the 
following pages. 
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New Life for a Tamed Biue hogs 

The new NRA begins its 912 months of life, no 
vast machine for business control but largely a 
fact-finding body. 

In approving, 41 to 13, a resolution passed 
by the House, the Senate adds an amendment 
extracting the last talon from the Blue Eagle. 
This restores to operation the anti-trust laws, 
withdrawing from the President the power to 
suspend such laws for businesses agreeing to 
minimum labor regulations. 

Faced with the choice of accepting the 
amendment or beginning a struggle that could 
not be concluded before the old NRA’s death 
hour on June 16, the President agrees to the 
amendment, signs the bill. 


* * * 


Social Security Before the Senate 

To enlist the aid of Government for protec- 
tion against major hazards of modern economic 
life, the Social Security Bill, already passed by 
the House, sets forth on its voyage through the 
Senate. 

It provides for old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and aid for helpless children, 
the costs to be mét largely by taxes on pay rolls. 

No part of an emergency program, the measure 
is urged by its sponsors as a well-rounded attack 
on insecurity, tending to restrain booms and 
cushion the shock of depressions. 

“Inadequate,” asserts Senator Huey P. Long 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, giving notice of his in- 
tention to propose as a rider his “share-the- 
wealth” program, guaranteeing every family an 
annual income of $2,500. 

* + * 


A “Court-proof” Labor Law? 


A collective bargaining law, “court-proof” if 
possible, but, in any case, a collective bargaining 
law! 

So demand labor supporters, admittedly 
breaking new ground in Federal legislation, as 
the House prepares to consider in a revised form 
the National Labor Relations Bill, now favored 
by the President. 

The bill’s aim as restated: To equalize bar- 
gaining powers of employer and employe so as 
to prevent obstructions to the flow of interstate 





—Wide World 


BEST WISHES FOR BETTER TKADE 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull and New York 

City’s “unofficial Ambassador” to Washington, 

Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, urge extension of 

reciprocal trade treaties at Atlantic Seaport 
Mayors’ Conference 


commerce; these being defined to include in- 
dustrial strife and aggravation of depressions 
through low wages and consequent decline of 
purchasing power. 

Unchanged are the provisions for outlawing 
company-supported unions, establishing the ma- 
jority rule for choice of employe spokesmen, and 
empowering a labor board to enforce on em- 
ployers the duty of collective bargaining. 











* + 


More Railroad Coordination 

For another year railroad coordination pro- 
ceeds under the directorship of Joseph B. East- 
man. 

Such is the effect of a bill signed by the Presi- 
dent June 14 to extend the coordination agency, 
charged also with making studies on how rail- 
ways may save money, give better service, and 
meet competition from other means of transpor- 
tation. Limiting the scope of Coordinator East- 
man’s orders is a Clause ruling out changes that 
would decrease employment. 

Meanwhile, House committee hearings go for- 
ward on a bill to permit lower charges on long 
hauls, designed to permit rail competition with 
water routes. Shipping interests oppose this, see- 
ing an effort to undercut their rates. 

* * * 


A Set-back for Holding Companies 

Bulletin of victory for opponents of utility 
holding companies: The Senate passes, 56 to 
32, the Wheeler-Rayburn bill to compel such 
companies in interstate commerce to rearrange 
their holdings so as to place under unified con- 
trol only systems which are geographically and 
economically integrated. 

Crisis of the battle came when an amendment 
striking out the clause that would eliminate 
many holding companies by 1942 was defeated 
by 45 votes to 44. 

Magnitude of the victory was enhanced by 
adoption of a last-minute amendment calling 
for abolition of all holding companies above the 
first step. 

Meanwhile House Committee Chairman Ray- 
burn predicts an early report on the correspond- 
ing House measure, adding: “It will not be the 
measure as passed by the Senate.’ 


No Strike—but the Guffey Bill 


Soft coal miners continue to dig coal instead 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ ‘+ 


Current Happenings and What They Mean _ + 








of walking out, 450,000 strong, in 
strike on June 17. 

Immediate occasion for calling off temporarily 
the strike: a réquest from President Roosevelt. 

Ground for agreeing to an extension of pres- 
ent labor agreements until June 30, as explained 
by John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers: “The extension was based on the 
hope that Congress will enact the Guffey Coal 
bill. Mr. Roosevelt is for the measure.” 

The Guffey bill, as amended “to meet consti- 
tutional objections,” would establish a Coal 
Commission in the Department of the Interior, 
authorized to set prices, wages, and production 
quotas, enforcing terms of the “super-code” by 
the device of taxation, with remissions to com- 
plying firms. 


a general 


x* * 


Foreign Debt Defaults—and Why 

Receipts by the United States on aE of 
war debts, June 15, 1935: 

From Finland: due—$165;000; paid—$165,000. 

From Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, France, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia—due $180,744,000; 
paid—nil. 

Explanation from defaulting nations: Situa- 
tion unchanged since it first became impossible 
to meet payments due to lack of dollar exchange; 
that is, to refusal of America to buy foreign 
goods. 

Finland, making payment, could offer no such 
explanation. Finnish purchases of American 
goods since 1930 have been cut 60 per cent; sales 
to America have fallen only 10 per cent, leaving 
a trade balance “favorable” to Finland of about 
$3,000,000. With this balance, debt payment was 
possible. 

+ oa 7 
Overhauling the AAA 

Legislative basis for the farm program, ampli- 
fied here, trimmed there, and generally over- 
hauled so as to be seaworthy for its voyage 
through Congress and the courts, is reported out 
from House committee in the form of amend- 
ments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Chief changes: 

1.—Processing taxes to be levied by Congress; 
benefit payments to come from the Treasury’s 
general funds. Levying and disbursing now rest 
with the Administration. 

2.—Licensing of processors to be superseded 
by orders from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

3.—Suits for refund of processing taxes to be 
outlawed. 

* * 


One-third of America in Slums? 

National problem posed by the Public Works 
Administration. Eleven million homes in Amer- 
ica, 36 per cent of the total, are classifiable as 
slums, being below the minimum standard of 
decency and comfort. Private capital can not, 
at usual rates of return, rebuild these houses 





~—Wide World 

HOMAGE TO A GREAT LEADER 
Delegates attending the Midwest Republicans’ 
“Grass Roots” convention in Springfield, Iil., 
lay a wreath on the tomb of Abraham Lincoln, 
Among those taking part in the conference 
are veterans of the Civil War, and promi- 
nent Republicans such as Harrison E. Spang- 
ler, convention chairman; Arthur M. Hyde, 
former Secretary of Agriculture; James Wat- 
son, former Senator from Indiana; and Frank 

O. Lowden, former Governor of Illinois. 











within costs which low income groups can af- 
ford to pay. How can need and supply be 
brought together? 

Answer suggested: 
scale. 

PWA slum clearance projects to date scarcely 
Scratch the surface of the difficulty, say of- 
ficials, serving merely to afford outstanding ex- 
amples of the benefits to be derived from the 
better housing of citizens. 

* + 


A New Bill for Oil Control 

With the oil code gone, Adainistrative forces 
swing to the support of the #25 mas Oil Bill, re- 
introduced into the Senate with alterations based 
on the Supreme Court’s NRA decision. 

Some of the things the bill would do: 

1—Set up a Petroleum Administrative Board 
of five members under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The board would be 
charged with prescribing quotas for oil moving 
in interstate commerce when production in a 
State exceeds reasonable market demand. 
2. Give Federal approval to the interstate 
compact signed by leading oil States for limita- 
tion of oil production. 


Federal aid on a huge 


A Plea for Liquor Regulation 

From spokesmen for 17 States comes an ap- 
peal to Uncle Sam to regulate the liquor trade. 
left largely free and untramelled ‘except for 
taxes) when the liquor code went into the dis- 
card. 

A conference of State liquor administrators 
asks a new Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
tration and a revival of the regulations drawn 
up by that agency, which passed with the NRA 
code. These include rules on advertising, label- 
ing, standards of fill, and movement in interstate 
commerce. 

Meanwhile, a House committee debates a bill 
for Federal regulation of liquor, divides on the 
question of granting control to the Treasury De- 
partment or to an independent agency. 

* * 


New War on Liquor Smugglers 

To give the Treasury a fighting chance to sal- 
vage some 60 million dollars a year in tariffs on 
liquor now smuggled into the country, the House 
passes a bill permitting the President to declare 
a customs enforcement zone up to 62 miles off 
the coast. Within these 62 miles revenue cut- 
ters might pursue bootlegging craft, now seiz- 
able only within a 12-mile limit. 

A practical difficulty in the way: International 
law recognizes the sovereignty of each nation 
only three miles off shore. The 12-mile limit 
(“an hour’s sailing time”) was obtained by in- 
ternational treaties. Further negotiations im- 
pend, complicated by the fact that the Presi- 
dent is to set the width of the zone after findings 
of fact. 

* * * 


Our Gold Hoard and What It Means 


Up and up, to pass the nine-billion-dollar 
mark, goes the yellow mountain of gold in the 
Treasury, now exceeding 40 per cent of the total 
monetary gold in the world. 

In economic theory, this situation should spell 
a run-away inflation, raising American prices so 
that other nations might sell goods here more 
readily and Americans would find it more dif- 
ficult to sell abroad. With the trade balance 
made “unfavorable”, gold would then be sent 
abroad to settle balances, and would lead, say the 
theorists, to a world-wide spread of prosperity 
inflation. 

Why is not this happening? 

Answers Secretary of State Hull: “Because na- 
tions refuse to trade on a mutually profitable 
basis, insisting on selling but not buying.” 

Says Banker-Economist Edwin W. Kemmerer: 
“It is happening, but very slowly.” 

* + 
What's Ahead for Silver? 
What’s ahead for the silver 


gram? 
Silver bloc Senators ask the Treasury 


purchase pro- 


that 
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That— 
A 10-cent, in place of the present 
12-cent price fixing loans on cotton 
is favored by high AAA and De- 
portment of Agriculture officials. 
If the lower price loan is made 
Uncle Sam will come into owner- 
ship of nearly 6,000,000 bales of 
cotton on which he stands to take 
a loss of. $60,000,000. Officials 
prefer to take that loss rather 
than gamble on continuing the 
higher loan through another crop 
year. Southern Senators are de- 
manding continued 12 cent loans. 
= a * 

That— 

The skeletons are beginning to rat- 
tle in the Blue Eagle’s cupboard. 
One just beginning to be heard by 
those in the “know” concerns NRA 
officials, who in the hectic days 
when the Government was trying 
to make codes work, sought to in- 
duce the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to use its powers to help with 
enforcement. When the NRA asked 
that the usual procedure be dis- 
cared to permit peremptory 
cease and’desist orders, the FTC 
balked and that idea died. 

= x * 

That— 

The New Deal Banking Bill as 
now drafted is not popular with 
officials of the Treasury Depart- 


as well as currency control should 


lie in their province. 


x* * * 
That— 
Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, new Re- 
settlement Administrator, finds 


his ambitious plans for remaking 
agriculture stymied by lack of 
money and uncertainty over Fed- 
eral powers. He is going ahead, 
however, to build up a big organ- 
ization. 


That— 

NRA officials are apprehensive 
that “chiselers” may refuse to fur- 
nish sufficient cooperation with 
its statisticians to enable it to make 
an adequate comparison of busi- 
ness conditions before and after 
the codes. 


That— 

The Treasury is temporarily with- 
holding its next issue of bonds un- 
til the Farm Credit Administration 


completes its present refunding 
operations. 

> * 
That— 


The Treasury is said to be holding 
out for inclusion of the proposed 
Alcohol Control Commission within 
the Department as against spokes- 
men of the old FACA, who want it 
to be an independent body. Be- 


of opinion on the best way to con- 


trol the bootlegger. The Treasury 
wants enforcement and higher 
taxes. Opponents want lower 
taxes, less need for police work. 

.* ¢ @ 
That— 
The program for decentralization 
of industry, long advocated by Re- 
lief Administrator Hopkins, but 
which has thus far failed to gain 
impetus, is being laid out on a per- 
manent basis by the Resettlement 
Administration. 

Oo” ~ ” 
That— 
Few of NRA’s legal division, which 
numbers more than 200 young 
lawyers all receiving from $4,800 
to $8,000 a year, will be retained 
under the skeletonized Blue Eagle. 


, : « « 


That— 
Few tears were shed by promi- 
nenf New Dealers when the NRA 


was allowed to lapse into a state 
of coma. The Blue Eagle never 


was popular outside its own of- 
ficial circle, so far as the New 
Deal was concerned. Agricultural 
Adjustment Act officials in par- 
ticular were relieved. 

e-¢ 2 
That— 
A work-relief project may be un- 
dertaken to make a comprehen- 


sive nation-wide study of the 














productive capacity of labor and 
machinery in industry. No com- 
prehensive study of this sort has 
ever been made and officials while 
admitting its value are fearful re- 
lief rolls will not yield enough 
qualified persons to make the 
study. 


That— 

A “muzzle” was placed on ranking 
New Dealers following the Su- 
preme Court decision killing NRA 
codes. Word is said to have gone 
out that talking would be done 
from the White House. 

a a * 

That— 

One important Government offi- 
cial, pressed to resign, revealed to 
newspapermen 20 pages of charges 
that he threatened to make against 
his superiors. They concerned 
Government favors which he in- 
sisted had been given to persons 
of influence. 


That— 

Business protests were responsi- 
ble for the Treasury Department 
dropping its nation-wide survey of 
industrial wage and hour statistics. 
Some business firms believed that 
information derived might have 
been secretly used to discrimnate 
against firms lacking Federally ap- 
proved standards. 








question and want to know why the price is not 
being driven up more rapidly to $1.29 an ounce, 
the limit under the law. 

Refusing to oblige speculators by announce- 
ment of the plans, the Treasury reports on ac- 
complishments in the first ten months of the 
program. 

Amount purchased: 421 million ounces, valued 
for monetary purposes at 543 million dollars. 
This is more than four times the current silver 
output of the entire world available for money 
stocks. 

By-product of tne program: Severe deflation 
in China, on a silver-money standard, an eco- 
nomic blow said by Japanese spokesmen to be 
more disastrous than Japan’s military aggres- 
sion. 

* * * 


Two Prescriptions to Aid Trade 

Two prescriptions for increase of prosperity 
by the expansion of foreign trade: 

1.—-From National Conference of Seaport 
Cities on International Trade—Expand recipro- 
cal trade treaties so that we may buy more from 
abroad and enable others to buy from us. 

2.—-From framers of the pending amendments 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act—Use 30 per 
cent of tariff revenue to subsidize the export of 
farm surpluses, chiefly cotton. 

Of the latter plan, comments Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace: “The expense would be 





—Underwood & Underwood | 

IN THE THICK OF THE BATTLE | 
Outstanding proponent and opponent of the 
measure designed to do away with utility 
holding companies are Senator Wheeler, left, 
who sponsored the bill in the Senate, and Sen- 
ator Dietrich, who unsuccessfully sought to 

have it drastically amended. 


| 
| 
| 





greater than that of the present farm program; 
moreover, other nations will strike back, defend- 
ing themselves against dumping.” 

Says a spokesman for exporters: “One reason 
for America’s loss of foreign trade is her attempt 
to outsmart other nations. Export subsidy isan 
example.” 

* * # 
The ‘Grass Roots’ Platform 

To lay the groundwork for a political chal- 
lenge to the Democratic Administration, young 
Republicans meet in a “grass roots” convention 
at Springfield, Ill. 

Some planks in their platform: Gold standard 
money, balanced budget, Government out of 
competition with business, reasonable tariffs but 
no quotas and restrictions on foreign trade, con- 
tinued relief payments, protected wage stand- 
ards, no child labor, collective bargaining, old- 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, agri- 
cultural welfare, prevention of unfair and dis- 
honest business practices. 

Comments Democratic National Committee 
Chairman Farley: “A presentation as Republi- 
can principles of pretty much every process and 
policy identified with the New Deal.” 

* * 


The Banks and the Banking Bill 

Counsel of Professor H. Parker Willis, a framer 
of the Federal Reserve Act and bitter opponent 
of the Banking Bill: That the large New York 
banks, on passage of the bill, should withdraw 
from the Federal Reserve System and set up a 
central bank of their own. 

Of the bill, he says: “It is the worst and most 
dangerous banking measure that has ever come 
before Congress.” 

As passed by the House, the bill is shorn of a 
provision that would have forced into the system 
by 1937 all banks having deposits insured. Es- 
sentially the measure would make the Reserve 
System into a central bank, controlled but not 
owned by the Federal Government. 

* + 


Still the Nuisance Taxes 

Two more years of “nuisance” taxes are in pros- 
pect as a House committee reports out a bill to 
extend beyond June 30 imposts on gasoline, oil, 
electricity, automobile purchases, and theater 
tickets. Included also are import taxes on coal, 
copper, oil, and lumber. 

Proceeds of these taxes to 
About 400 million dollars a year. 

4 * * 


the Treasury: 


Another Democratic Senator? 

One more Democrat added to the 69 already 
seated in the Senate? 

Such is the prospect as that body's Privileges 
and Elections Committee votes 10 to 4, to recom- 
mend the seating of Rush D. Holt, elected from 
West Virginia, and reaching his 30th birthday 
on June 17. 

The Constitution requires that a Senator must 
be 30 years of age. The Committee decided that 
this requirement applies at the time a Senator 
not at the date of the Sen- 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











{Continued from Page 1] 
kinds, ranging from appoint- 
ments to privileges and conces- 
sions coming out of the expendi- 
ture of the $4,000,000,000 fund 
which now has been christened 
“a fund for the relief of dis- 
tressed Democratic Senators,” 
who are in a quandary how to 
vote on Administration measures. 
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Onc report is 
PRESSURE ON that a Democratic 
SENATORS TO Senator nad actu- 


SWING VOTES ally prepared a 


speech in favor of 
the Dieterich amendment (which 
sought to eliminate the “death 
sentence” for holding com- 
panies) and a telephone cal] from 
the White House caused the 
speech to be buried and the vote 
against the amendment to be reg- 
istered. 


When it is considered that 

the Dieterich amendment lost 
by one vote after proponents had 
counted on a margin of four, the 
character oi the White House 
lobby will go down in history as 
an amazing example of pressure 
by the executive upon the iegis- 
lative branch of the government. 


If the $4,000,000,000 fund, 

which surely will stretch be- 
yond 1936, is used in many more 
instances as it was last week, we 
may see the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of our govern- 
ment virtually consolidated into 
one operation and the Supreme 
Court left as the only check in- 
stead of the three checks and bal- 
ances established by the founders 
of the Constitution. 


* F F 


Rebellion in the 
EXECUTIVE House against the 
DICTATION !NSenate bill on 
LEGISLATION holding companies 
is conspicuous, 
Even Chairman Rayburn, of the 
House’ Interstate Commerce 
Committee, predicts openly that 
the House will write its own bill 
and will not accept the measure 
passed by the Senate. 


The Senate, incidentally, is 

proving more amenable to 
presidential wishes than the 
House in some respects, but be- 
fore the session is over the Presi- 
dent will have had his way on 
nearly every major item on his 
program. 


@ So far as business is con- 
cerned, it is putting its reliance 
in the Supreme Court and going 
ahead in very encouraging fash- 
ion despite the apparent efforts 
to wreck recovery which appear 
every now and then in various 
New Deal quarters. 


7. ¥ 
Just why any- 
RESIDENT body in the New 
AAY RUN AS Deal might wish to 
A RADICAL “wreck recovery” 
may seem at first 


glance to be inexplicable, but ex 
cessive “regulation” is desired 
by some New Dealers so as to 
produce chaotic conditions that 
would call for a strong central- 
ized government as presumably 
the only desperate alternative. 


| The old-line Democrats in- 
side the Administration are 
counseling caution on this but 
their influence is not effective 
and it begins to look as if the 
President will go before the peo- 
ple in 1936 as a radical rather 
«han a middle-of-the roader. He 
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JUMP priming—original New Deal 
recovery hope—stages a fade- 
out. 

Direct work by the unemployed— 
in return for more or less perma- 
nent relief—moves into the picture. 

In other words: 

Harold L. Ickes, Administrator of 
Public Works, definitely loses and 
admits it. 

Harry Hopkins, Administrator of 
Emergency Relief, and Progress Ad- 
ministrator of  $4,000,000,000 in 
spending money, wins and explains 
Ww hy 

The dream of a “Third Economy” 
in which the Federal Government 
would endeavor to rebuild the coun- 
try with a vast land buying pro- 
gram, an ambitious rural electrifi- 
cation program, a huge program for 
puilding waterpower projects, 
per-highways and houses, is dim- 
med by Presidential order. 

In its place appears the reality 
of a simple plan to get work out of 
those who receive Federal relief. 
How that work is to be done is de- 
termined by Mr. Hopkins and his 
48 State progress administrators 
Those will be Federal officials, con- 
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vs. MATERIALS: 


WORK-RELIEF PR 


\Revamping the Program as Cost Diffi- | 
culties Arise; Principle of Federal 
‘Pump Priming’ Fades 


su- | 


firmed by the Senate of the United 


States. 


“The objective of the whole pro- , 


gram is to put 3,500,000 people now 
on relief rolls to work, and not to 
provide secondary employment in 
industry.” 

That statement by Mr. Hopkins 
meant the end of pump priming, 
and explained why. 


TO GIVE MEN WORK 

His explanation was amplified by 
President Roosevelt on June 14. 

He said that the primary purpose 
of the four-billion-dollar work fund 
was to put 3,500,000 men to work 
Simple mathematics showed that 
meant an expenditure of less than 
$1,200 a man for a year. 

Many projects submitted to the 
Government involved expenditures 
much larger than $1,200 a man, and 
where approved would make it nec- 
essary to cut down in other parts 
of the program. 

Slum clearance, grade crossing 
elimination, highway work on main 
roads, and housing all involved out- 
lays of $2,000 a man or more. Con- 
sequently, not a great portion of the 
four billion could be assigned to 
them or there would not be enough 
left to give work to 3,500,000 persons. 

Some of these expensive projects 
are being approved, but no great 
number. 


President Roosevelt said that the | 


use of the money would depend on 
plans submitted by States. He 


thought that the expenditure need | 


not be of the type of work done by 
the CWA of 1933-34. 

The pump priming idea, exempli- 
fied by PWA, was to spend large 
amounts of Federal money on large 
scale public works, such as build- 
ings, dams and highways. The 
money was spent through the regu- 
lar channels of private industry, 
with wages at the “prevailing” or 
union rate. No requirement was 
made that labor be taken from re- 
lief rolls. The billions poured out 


were, indirectly, to absorb the un- 


may be counting on a repetition 
of 1932 strategy, but no speeches 
such as he made in 1932 and 
again in 1934 to placate conserva- 
tives will be taken seriously by 
business men any more. 


The number of disaffected 
groups injured by New Deal 
legislation is bound to develop 
more and more strength for the 
opponents of the Administration 


in the next congressional elec- | 


tions so that, irrespective of the 
presidency, it may be forecast 
at this time that there wil) be 
many new faces in the Congress 
which meets in January, 1937, 
immediately after the 1936 elec- 
tions. The battle of minorities is 
on, and included therein now are 
some 5,000,000 investors in util- 
ity securities. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 
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employed by priming the pump of 
industry with new money. 

The method proved costly—with 
$3,000 estimated by officials to be 
the expenditure involved to create 
each job—and it resulted in no ap- 
preciable reduction in the country’s 
relief rolls. 

Now, viewing recent rules and reg- 
ulations to govern the spending of 
the Government’s new $4,000,000,- 
000 appropriation, Mr. Ickes said: 


A DIFFICULT SITUATION 

“If we have to make both loans 
and grants to cities, it is going to 
be very difficult for us to carry 
out PWA projects.” 

That was accepted by some of 
those who have followed the situa- 
tion as an admission by the PWA 


administrator that his plans had | 


in large measure been discarded. A 
rule made by President Roosevelt 
that the average cost of work relief 
jobs must be held within the range 
of $1,140 per man per year, wrote 
and end to any extensive pump 
priming program. 

PWA still could carry on if it could 
induce cities and States to accept 
grauts from the Federal Government 
and then borrow the remainder of 
the spending money through private 
channels. 


sition of that kind. 


WORK RELIEF PROGRAM 

So out of the recent tangle, the 
following set-up now evolves: 

A work relief program, designed 
eventually to provide 3,500,000 jobs, 
will get under way sometime in July. 

The type of work to be done will 
be “light” work, involving road 
work, sewer digging, improvement 
of parks, some minor construction 
and miscellaneous jobs for white 
collar workers. 

Wages, instead of being prevail- 
ing wages, will range from $19 a 
month to $84 a month. 

Many of the earmarks of the old 
CWA are seen in the program about 
to get under way, but with a dif- 
ference. 

This time the Federal Government 
will spend its own money. Under 
CWA, Federal funds were granted 
to States for spending. Uncle Sam 
now is to keep his own hold on the 
purse strings, with the program 
carried on through “progress ad- 
ministrators” approved by the 
Senate. 

“I don’t mind dealing with poli- 
ticians,” Mr. Hopkins told newspa- 
per men. “I am getting men in 
sympathy with this program.” 


THE SITUATION EXPLAINED 


Then what is the situation now 
confronting the various men, 
charged with carrying out the $4,- 
000,000,000 work program? 

Harry Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins, as 
Work Progress Administrator, is sup- 
posed to put 3,500,000 men to work, 
using $4,000,000,000 for the purpose. 
As relief administrator he already 
has 2,500,000 men working and 


many can just be switched to a new 


pay roll. 

But out of his $4,000,000,000, Con- 
gress has suggested that $600,000,- 
000 go to CCC camps; that $500,- 
000,000 go to highways; that more 
hundreds of millions be spent on 
grade crossing elimination. Mr. 
Ickes is going to get some for hous- 
ing. 

What is left—about $2,700,000,000 
—must be made to last at least one 
year. The meaning: 

Low cost jobs, involving few ma- 
terials and little skilled labor, are 
to be provided. 

Harold L. Ickes. To wind up pump 


priming public works ventures now | 


under way, and to start few new 
ones. Workers on projects that are 
completed, in most cases will find 
that no new PWA projects are be- 
ing started to give them new jobs at 
their old rates of pay. 

Some slum clearance and low 
cost housing projects are to go 
ahead. A special exception is made 
in these cases because of the de- 
mand for that type of work. 

Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell. As Re- 
settlement Administrator, Dr. Tug- 
well started out with broad plans for 
remaking agriculture on a long 
range basis. 

Land was to be purchased in huge 
chunks. Soil erosion work was 
planned on a vast scale. Experi- 
ments were projected for moving 
large numbers of people from city 
slums to “suburban homes” and 
“satellite citites.” ‘ 

Now opponents of the program 
have questioned the legality of the 
broad grant of power contained in 
the Work Relief Act and delegated 
by the President to Dr. Tugwell. 
Also, the four billion is narrowed 
down, and not much money is avail- 
able for the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration. 

Morris L. Cooke, Mr. Cooke is Ad- 
ministrator of Rural Electrifica- 
tion. He has plans for using work- 
relief funds to carry electricity to 





But officials advise that | 
few cities are interested in a propo- | 


a larger number of American farms. | 
Under the terms of the Work-Re- | 
lief Bill as much as $100,000,000 may | 


be available for that purpose. But 
not many jobs are involved in dig- 
ging post holes and stringing wire. 

Consequently, the rural electrifi- 
cation program may be narrowed, 
so that the millions can be used at 
a point where they will go farther 
in creating work. 

But it is not only in the Federal 
Government that work-relief reper- 
cussions are being felt. 

State governors, meeting at Bi- 
loxi, Mississippi, found that their 
part in the show was to be changed. 

Under the old CWA and under 
the relief program as carried on 
during the first two years of the 
New Deal, Federal money went to 
the States for spending. Governors 
signed the checks and had some 
voice in the use of the money. 

But suddenly they are to lose 
the authority and the check writing 
power that they did have. 

The Governor of North Carolina, 
addressing Aubrey Williams, as- 
sistant to Mr. Hopkins, pointed out 


that in the past he could sign 
checks for Federal money. 
“Now, as I understand it, we 


aren’t even to sign the checks?” 

“That is one way of putting it,” 
Mr. Williams replied. 

After the new Federal relief plan 
had been explained to the State 
Governors they voted 13 to 3 against 
a resolution that would have criti- 
cized central Federal control of 
spending. 

The Governors voted for 
resolutions favoring New 
policies. 


other 
Deal 
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AUTHORIZED WORK-RELIEF 
A PPLICATIONS for work-relief 


allotments totaling nearly two | 


billion dollars have been made pub- 
lic by the Division of Applications 
and Information. 

Approximately $1,300,000,000 of 
projects have been approved by the 
Advisory Committee on Allotments, 
but the President has made allot- 
ments for about $900,000,000. Un- 
der the new status of the pro- 
gram some of the recommended al- 
lotments may*not be given final ap- 
proval. 

Among the most important of the 
recent requests for allotments are: 

Bureau of the Census: $9,370,000 
for a census of all business activities 
except manufacturing and agricul- 
ture; and $2,000,000 for compilation 
of an alphabetical index, by geo- 
graphic units and families, of all 





individuals recorded at the census 
of 1900. 

Interior Department: $10,000,000 
for the Casper-Alcova project, for 
which PWA originally granted an 
allotment of $22,700,000. 


Commerce Department: $58,759,- 
000 for use in an extensive airport 
development program. 

Agriculture Department: $6,378,- 
735, for control of white pine blister 
rust. 


OBLEM | 





Labor Department: $5,675,440, 
for three projects relating to immi- 
gration and aliens resident in the 
United States. 

War and Navy Departments: $50,- 
000,000 for miscellaneous projects. 














“COMPTOMETER” 


TIMELY FIGURES FOR FLEXIBLE, 
PROFITABLE OPERATION 


THE availability of today’s operat- 
ing figures in determining to- 
morrow’s operation may mean the 
difference between profit and loss. 
Day-by-day figure facts on sales, 
costs, payrolls, inventories, and 
production must be secured and 
computed quickly. Central inter- 
pretation of the results must be 
made to provide a dependable 
control of the various departments. 

The “Comptometer” Peg-Board 
method produces these figure facts 
when and where they can be used to 


CONTROL 





GIVES 


full advantage. Its features explain 
its popularity: 
1, Makes use of original figures. Elim- 


inates time and cost of recopying, post- 
ing. Reduces chance of error. 


te 


. Extremely fast. Produces figure facts 
while most valuable. Allows for prompt 
action on rapidly changing conditions. 
Flexible. Adaptable te most any. kind 
of figure or cost routines, ~ 
Economical. Savings of 35% or more 
are not unusual, 


w 


~ 


5. Simplifies collecting and computing fig- 
ure facts. Fewer operations required. 


Control of all the diverse operations of a 

business is centered in “Comptometer” 

methods of collecting and computing vital 
figure facts. 


A representative will be glad to dis- 
cuss with you how the “Comptom- 
eter” and the “Comptometer” Peg- 
Board method may best be adapted 
to your business. Call or write the 
“Comptometer” office in your 
locality, or Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Here’s why cooktes 


ave more Popular 
than ever! 


“Uneeda Bakers” Priscilla Butter Cookies, 
John Alden Chocolate Cookies and Miles 
Standish Molasses Cookies are winning 
thousands of new users the country over. 
Their delicate flavors and rich, sugary good- 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 










lar than ever. 


ness have made cookie eating more popu- 








In maintaining the quality reputation 
of its more than 500 products, “Uneeda 
Bakers” omits no details. Only the finest, 
carefully selected ingredients are used, and 
the baking is done under the best possible 
working conditions. 

Through an unrivaled distributing sys- 
tem, “Uneeda Bakers” crackers and cookies 
are delivered—fresh and crisp—by the com- 
pany itself to grocers everywhere... another 
reason why consumers, year after year, 
show such marked preference for “Uneeda 
Bakers” products. 


“Uneeda Bakers” 
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An Unused Refuge 
For the President 


Exclusive Jefferson Island Club 
Can't Lure Him From Work 


[§ THERE a jinx on the Jefferson Islands? 

This exclusive and secluded retreat, once of- 
fered to the President as a Summer White 
House but not accepted, and again proffered as 
a week-end refuge where he might retire in- 
communicado, was declined again last week at 
the last minute, after tentative acceptance, It 
just doesn’t seem to lure Mr. Roosevelt. 


HOW IT STARTED 

The Jefferson Island Club was the idea of a 
small group, Senator Tydings, of Maryland, Sen- 
ator Pittman of Nevada, Senator Robinson and 
a few others. It was to be a place where they 
could escape constituents, newspapermen, Re- 
publicans and even other Democrats; a place 
accessible only by water and without telephones. 
There they could fish and forget. 

Soon they found the venture so successful 
they decided to share it and five years ago or so 
they made it into a club of some 100 members 
whose roster contains the names of just about 
the 100 leading Democrats of the country. 

Some time ago they conceived the idea of turn- 
ing the club over to member Franklin D. Roose- 
velt who, a Governor when he joined, was now 
occupying the White House. A special wing was 
built. (Photograph at bottom of page.) 

However the President never was able to ac- 
cept this hospitality until this last week-end 
and then, on Friday, he was forced to decline 
because of the “paper work” accumulated dur- 
ing his absence. 


Purveyor Extraordinary 
To the President 


Peanut Vendor on White House 
Corner Enjoys Rare Privilege 


MANY a Washingtonian, willingly or other- 
bs wise, was forced to change the order of 
his daily affairs while 50,000 gentlemen in 
fezzes took over the capital. Wandering camels 
were a more familiar sight on the down-town 
streets than the parked cars of the natives. 

But at least one prominent citizen whose 
place of business is unique in that it carries on 
nearer the Whfte House than any other, was 
undisturbed. He was Steve Vasilakos, preferred 
peanut vender to Presidents, who has been do- 
ing business with the same old stand, at the 


—Underwood & Underwood 
PEANUTS FOR PRESIDENTS 
Stephanos Vasilakos, vendor of popcorn and 
peanuts to Presidents. 





corner of East Executive and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nues for nigh on to thirty years. 

And probably nothing but a Supreme Court 
decision could dislodge him now, for he has al- 
ready received Presidential protection. A year 
ago when the Chamber of Commerce agitated 
for more room for a right turn off the avenue 
Steve was requested to leave. 

““If they tell me move,” said Steve, not un- 
mindful of his influence in high places, “all 
right, I move. But remember, I fight back. I 
tell the Big Chief.” 

This remark was printed in the newspapers 
The next day Stephen Early, Secretary to the 
President received a note signed “E. R.”. It ran: 

“Must this man go?” 

The answer was “No.” 

“E. R.,” who had frequently paused to pur- 
chase peanuts and chat with Steve was, as you 
have guessed, Eleanor Roosevelt. And she wasn’t 
the first White House tenant who had done the 
same. Ruffling back the pages of local history 
we come to a record brought to light when Cal- 
vin Coolidge died. 

Then it was learned that President Coolidge 
and Steve were old friends. In fact, according 
to Steve, the President stopped at the stand every 
day—Greek hyperbole perhaps but not entirely 
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THE NATION’S CAPITAL PAYS TRIBUTE TO THE SHRINE : 
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One more gigantic parade is added to the record of historic pageants which have traversed famous Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol to the 


White House, as the Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine stage a huge celebration. 
one of their three major parades was President Roosevelt. 





Reviewing the gaily decorated Nobles during 





In the Executive. Offices 


YDE PARK: The pastoral quiet 
of the familiar study in the old 
tree-shaded home. 

West Point: Blare of bands, roar 
of cannon, bright uniforms and gay 
dresses against the beautiful pano- 
rama of the historic Hudson; the 
click of youthful heels, white-gloved 
hands snapping to cap-brims. 

Washington, again, with the Cap- 
ital in fantastic garb; exotic — al- 
though synthetic—palm trees where 
prosaic lampposts had stood, golden 
camels, staring sphynxes, and a pro- 
cession passing in a downpour, with 
gaudy uniforms soaked and drip- 
ping, and bandas blurring. 

And then, as the tumult and the 
shouting dies, nobles and potentates 
depart, and the President goes back 
to the Oval Office and the routine 
of official life. 


A WEEK OF VARIETY 

There’s a Presidential week, varied 
enough to suit any Executive. 

At his home on the Hudson, ex- 
cept for a morning at church and a 
drive about his estate with Dr. Nel- 
son Brown, of the State Agricultural 
College, to look over his forest lab- 
oratory, it was a period of work. 
Three full baskets of correspond- 
ence were emptied, beginning Mon- 
day early. 

Then, up before the dew had 
left the grass, to roll over the 35 
miles across the Catskills to West 
Point, Presidential pennants flying 
from his car, the President’s mili- 
tary and naval aides beside him 
and his mother, surrounded by a 
clattering company of State Police. 

At the gates a company of negro 
cavalry in full dress, sabers flash- 
ing, wheels before the car. The ar- 


tillery sounds the Presidential 
salute. 

Under the spreading trees at 
Trophy Point, at the base of 


Battle Monument, the ceremony be- 
gan, the sun shining brightly on 
the Hudson, on the trim ranks of 
grey-coated cadets, and on the hun- 
dreds of visitors in gay spring at- 
tire. 

The President’s words, addressed 
to the 276 young men about to take 
oath as officers, were plainly meant 
for the ears of all of the nation’s 
armed forces. 


PRESIDENTIAL COUNSEL 

Oppose intolerance, decry aggres- 
sion, carry out the policy of the 
“good neighbor” and, inferentially, 
at least, keep your powder dry; these 
were the admonitions of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, speaking on one 
of the few occasions when a Presi- 
dent has thus adressed West Point- 
ers in the history of the institution. 

“The greatest need of the world 
today”, said the President, “is the 
assurance of permanent peace—an 
assurance based on mutual under- 
standing and mutual regard. 

“During your careers you will go 
to many stations at home and 
abroad, enjoying unusual opportuni- 
ties to mingle with our own and 
other people, to learn their points of 
view and to appreciate their aspira- 





fellowmen has ever been the hall- 
mark of the leader. Last, but by no 
means least, you will be worthy of 
the illustrious traditions of West 
Point.” 

It was not a long speech and it 
was interspersed with anecdote. 


SIMPLICITY OF HICH COMMAND 


To illustrate the need of simplicity 
of the truly great and the delega- 
tion of detail he told this story: 

“I shall always remember,” he 
said, “a day in the Summer of 1918 
when I visited the headquarters of 
General Foch, the commander-in- 
chief of the Allied. and associated 
armies. With a single aide I mo- 
tored from Paris and came to a de- 
lightful old chateau far behind the 
lines and lying within its little 
walled park in the most peaceful, 
bucolic surroundings you can imag- 
ine.. 

“One sentry at the gate. Within 
the park a few chickens and a 
couple of cows. At the door, no- 
body. 

“In answer to our ring, the door 
was opened by a captain and in a 
moment we found ourselves in the 
presence of General Foch, who was 
reading a French novel. I spent an 
hour with the general and discoy- 
ered that his entire staff consisted 
of half a dozen officers and a dozen 
privates.” 

At the conctusion of the address 
each cadet filed up to the platform, 
saluted, received his diploma, a 
handshake and a word of congratu- 
lation, saluted again, and gave way 
to the next in line. Football heroes 
received salvos of cheers; proudest 
of all—except perhaps all the proud 
parents—was John Drake Bristor, 
honor man, who was called to the 
platform a second time to be photo- 
graphed with the President. 

Before the ceremonies started, 
Mrs. Roosevelt who had flown up 
from Raleigh after making the com- 
mencement address at Chapel Hill, 
joined the party. General MacAr- 
thur, Chief of Staff and Secretary 
of War Dern also honored the oc- 
casion. 


WEST POINT RECEPTION 


After the exercises a reception was 
held by Major General William D. 
Connor, Superintendent of the Acad- 
emy, and in a latticed arbor the 
President talked informally with the 
other guests until it was time to 








catch the special back to Washing- 
ton. 

En route to the National Capital 
a press conference was held, in 
which there was informal discussion 
of one or more proposed messages 
to Congress, signs of which, how- 
ever, seemed to have disappeared 
into thin air at the next day’s con- 
ference with Secretary Early. 


THE SHRINE PARADE 

It was 5 o’clock when the special 
pulled into Washington and there 
was time for a quiet meal before 
the President took his place in the 
Pavilion of Omar to review the 
Shrine parade. About the time he 
appeared light rain began to fall, 


and, by the time the Imperial Po- 

open car arrived to head 
the recession, it was raining “cats 
and dogs.”. 

The crowd took it well and the 
marchers, most of them, stuck it out 
despite their soaking regimentals. 
Microphones were rained out, news- 
paper men were showered, crowds 
were moved from the open air into 
erstwhile $10 seats, but still the 
President waved his hat and cheer- 
ed, saluted, and smiled at the re- 
quired moments. 

He did not wear, however, the be- 
jeweled fez presented him by mem- 
bers of the local temple. Postmas- 
ter General Farley and James 
Roosevelt, also in the box, likewise 
wore their conventional headgear. 

On Thursday the White House 
machinery began functioning again, 
starting with a conference with 
Congressional leaders to hurry 
through the New Deal’s legislative 
program. 

It was said on good authority to 
be a most friendly affair, but for 
some reason or other one report was 
circulated that table-pounding was 
a part of it, something that came as 
a surprise to the White House. 


PAROLE ABUSES 

Attorney General Cummings and 
Solicitor General Reed calléd. The 
Attorney General was the one of- 
ficial to receive a public communi- 
cation from the President from 
Hyde Park—a message criticizing 
the abuse of the parole system for 
criminals. 

There were recovery matters to 
be discussed and foreign affairs to 
be talked over with Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Francis Sayre. 

The next day tnere was a mild 
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agitation in the air-cooled Execu- 
tive Offices as members of the Flag 
Association had their moment with 
the President and before the cam- 
era; then the arrival of John L. 
Lewis and Duncan Kennedy, repre- 
senting, respectively, the coal min- 
ers and the mine operators. With 
members of Congress concerned 
with the Guffey-Snyder Coal Bill, 
these two were summoned by the 
President to use their offices to post- 
pone the strike. 

They emerged after a lengthy ses- 
sion, and tall, vigorous John Lewis 
took the floor, as the press crowded 
around. The others yielded to him, 
confirmed his statements, the legis- 
lators predicting passage of the bill. 

The union leader and the opera- 
tor were in striking contrast. Lewis 
in a palm beach suit, his shock of 
grey hair and busy brows rising high 
above the rotund little Mr. Kennedy, 
whose small, brown eyes darted 
about and who smiled but said lit- 
tle. 


WORK-RELIEF PLANS 

The afternoon press conference 
was not exciting, except that when 
the subject of the work-relief pro- 
gram was brought up the questions 
rained on the President like ma- 
chine gun bullets. It took some time 
to separate them. He said he would 
“redefine” the program. 

Meanwhile Secretary Early moved 
from his place in the window niche 
to a seat on the couch where he 
could watch his Chief’s face while 
blonde Miss Meredith, his secretary, 
in a dress like a daffodil, perched on 
the table opposite, took down each 
word as faithfully, as the other fly- 
ing fingers. 

The press, only a few of whom 
know shorthand, limped along as 
best they might. But their task was 
to catch the meaning, not the words. 

The President spoke long and 
slowly, denying charges that the 
public works program was losing its 
constructive aspect and becoming 
another CWA. The President em- 
phatically denied this, reiterating 
his original objective—to put men 
to work—but admitting that in or- 
der to do this many of the bigger 
construction projects, requiring 
large funds for supplies, would have 
to be abandoned in order that there 
might be enough money to go 
around for wages. 

It was a tense session. 


FROM ARCTIC TO TROPICS 


As the reporters progressed, as is 
the custom, from the main waiting 
room into the second anteroom and 
finally into the President’s office 
and out again, the cooling system 
had to leap about like a dervish at- 
tempting to adjust itself to the ani- 
mal heat of the occupants. It was 
like stepping from the arctic to the 
tropics and back again, for Wash- 
ington’s Summer had begun. 

Late in the day the President 
signed the NRA bill, clothing the 
Blue Eagle with such feathers as 
the court had Jeft it. ‘ 

And so this varicolored week drew 
to a close with more callers, more 
conferences. 

In such spare time as could be 
stolen from the hurrying hours 
Presidential hands reached into the 
heavy-laden wire basket for new 
problems this Pandora’s box might 
contain. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 














Historic Parades 
In the Capital 


Shriners’ Frolic Recalls Dramatic 
Marches of 1865 and 1932 


NCE more, the past week, Pennsylvania Ave- 

nue echoed to the feet of marching men— 
not to say blaring bands—as thousands of Nobles 
of the Ancient Arabic Order of the Mystic Shrine 
passed the stand where Vice President Garner 
did the honors, in the absence of his Chief, 
Noble Franklin Roosevelt, out of town. Later, 
the President returned, for the pageant and Mr 
Garner could sit down for a longer time than the 
period between flags. 

The riotous combinations of every shade of the 
rainbow and the wide variety of the oriental at- 
tire made this aggregation of adult youths, 
dressed up for a good time, a pretty colorful af- 
fair. It was quite different from most of the 
parades that have made Pennsylvania Avenue 
famous. 


WHEN BOYS IN BLUE MARCHED 


One great cavalcade, the Review of 1865, stands 
out above all others, in its seemingly endless 
surge of 80,000 men watched by a city still 
suffering bitter sorrow over the death of Lin- 
coln. Those who saw it have left dramatic 
glimpses. Two days the line moved past their 
former Commander, General Grant and Presi- 
dent Johnson, the latter only just elevated to 
Office, as a result of the assassin’s deed. 

As those bronzed men and boys went by, many 
so fresh from the battle fields that they could 
hardly believe it themselves, there was a solemn 
jubilation, like the rhythm of the tramping feet. 

Fifty years later it was repeated—with such 
of those who were alive to answer the roll call of 
the G. A. R. The things that remain in memory 
was the group of officers on horseback who led. 
It seemed incredible that half a century had 
passed since they were in command, they seemed 
too live, too virile. For the most part they were 
exceptionaly handsome. Grey but erect in their 
saddles, their uniforms new and bright for the 
occasion, they seemed to be riding straight out 
of history and bringing to life the thrilling tales 
of the story books. 

In June of 1932 another group of fighters in 
the War Between the States thrilled Washing- 
ton which, for all its geographical location can 
hardly be called a Southern City. The one hun- 
dred men in grey marched past the cheering 
crowds with their tattered battle flags waving. 


KLANSMEN AND SUFFRAGETTES 


A weird display was the 1926 parade of the Ku 
Klux Klan, which, however, lost much of its 
mysteriousness when the features of the Klans- 
men were revealed beneath their pillow-case 
hoods. Washington refused to let them parade 
masked. 

One of the most pathetic processions the Cap- 
ital has seen was that of the Bonus Marchers, 
whose attempt to recall to their tatterdemalion 
ranks the martial air they once displayed, evoked 
the sympathies of those who watched. 

What a contrast to the troops that marched 
up the avenue with machine-like precision, led 
by General Pershing, when they returned from 
their watch on the Rhine—the First Division. 

Another striking pageant was that of the Suf- 
fragettes, scene of years ago, led by a dauntless 
Amazon on a white horse, that all but lost its 
rider when angry spectators charged the march- 
ers. Timely arrival of the cavalry prevented a 
riot. 


EARLY MASONIC PARADE 


One of the first of all of the processions, like 
the one just concluded, was also Masonic. But 
it was a most serious affair. In this the Presi- 
dent participated, for it was the laying of the 
corner stone of the Capitol, but he brought up 
the rear as the ancient record shows, simply 
listed between “Corn, wine and oil” and the 
“Grand Sword Bearer” as Brother George Wash- 
ington.” 

There was no Pennsylvania Avenue then—at 
least the swamps filled with bushes which occu- 
pied the cite of the present street could not be 
negotiated by a parade. What is now G Street 
was the main east and west thoroughfare. 

“The imposing procession,” says the record, 
“marched two abreast in greatest solemn dig- 
nity, with music playing, drums beating, colors 
flying and spectators rejoicing, from the Presi- 
dent’s Square to the Capitol, in the City of Wash- 
ington.” 


PLACING A CORNER STONE 


Here they halted, formed a hollow square and 
with an appropriate salvo from “one of the fin- 
est of vounteer artillery companies,” the cere- 
monies began. A silver plate was produced con- 
taining an inscription, eulogizing Washington 
and mentioning other Masons. 

When the inscription had been read: 

“The artillery discharged another volley and 
the plate was then delivered to the President, 
who, attended by the grand master pro tempore 
and three most worshipful masters, descended 
into the excavation trench, deposited the plate 
and laid it on the corner stone of the Capitol 
of the United States of America, on which were 
deposited corn, wine and oil, when the whole 
congregation joined in reverential prayer, which 
was succeeded by Masonic chanting honors, and 
another volley from the artillery.” 

The President came out of the trench, there 
was a speech from the grand master, pro tem- 
pore, more artiliery, and then “the whole com- 
pany retired to an extensive booth, where an ox 
weighing 500 pounds was barbecued.” 
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HOW T HE ‘LITTLE NRA’ WILL F UNCTION 


YHE NRA, minus ie eel of sae | 
competition, has had its life ex- 
tended by Congress to April 1, 1936. 
Under the law as approved by 
Congress and President Roosevelt, 
last week, the present National Re- 
covery Administration can perform 
two major functions. 

One, emphasized by President 
Roosevelt, involves the gathering of 
facts and figures growing out of the 
experience of industry under codes 
during their span, and further facts 
and figures that develop during the 
period ahead, when there are to be 
no codes. 

The second, outlined in the law, 
involves voluntary codes that might 
be drawn up by business groups. 


VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS 


The law now says that the Presi- 
dent may approve voluntary agree- 
ments “between and among persons 
engaged in a trade or industry, 
labor organizations, and trade or 
industrial organizations, associa- 
tions, or groups, relating to any 
trade or industry.” if in his judg- 
ment such agreements will relieve 
unemployment or improve labor 





Voluntary Codes Governing Wages, 
Hours, and Unfair Competition, a 
Goal of the New Set-up 


| 


standards or otherwise rehabilitate | 


industry. 

Under those agreements, industry 
may be given the right to dodge the 
anti-trust laws for the specific pur- 


pose of (1) putting into effect the 
requirements of Section 7a, includ- 
ing minimum wages, maximum 


hours and prohibition of child labor, 
and (2) prohibiting unfair competi- 
tive practices which offend against 
existing law, including the anti- 
trust laws, or which constitute un- 
fair methods of competition under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

In other words, industry now is 





permitted to agree to protect labor 
and to agree that it will not break 
the anti-trust or other laws. 
While codes were allowed to stay 
dead for other industries, President 
Roosevelt, on June 14, told news- 
paper men that he was in favor of 
the general principle of a bill offered 
by Senator Guffey (Dem.), of Penn- 
sylvania, to provide a new form of 
code for the soft coal industry. 


WHAT INDUSTRY MAY DO 


As outlined in its text, the Guffey 
bill would utilize the Federal taxing 
power, rather than its interstate 
commerce power, to force operators 
in the industry to accept its pro- 
visions, which include price fixing, 
and maintenance of wages for labor. 

Some members of the industry 
who opposed this plan said that they 
were prepared to attack it in the 
courts. 





The end of the old NRA, which | 
expired June 16, so far as many of | 


its powers were concerned, also 
meant the termination of sixteen 
other government agencies which 
had been grounded upon it. 

Two of those agencies, the Na- 
tional Emergency Council and the 
National Resources Board, were 
saved by executives orders signed by 
the President. They now are based 
on the powers extended to Mr. 
Roosevelt by the Work Relief Law. 

A number of labor boards were al- 
lowed to die. 

Remnants of the National Recov- 











THE MIDWEST REPUBLICANS’ 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 





REPUBLICANS from Middle West- 
ern States met at Springfield, 
Illinois, June 10 and 11. 

They indulged in criticism of 
New Deal policies and accepted a 
declaration of principles. This 
declaration is offered by the Republi- 
cans of 13 central States as the 
basis of their appeal for support 
from voters in 1936. 

Among other things, the Republi- 
cans agreed to the following beliefs: 

They expressed belief in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and in 
its separation of powers of govern- 
ment into legislative, executive and 
judicial departments. State sov- 
ereignty was approved. 


PRINCIPLES DECLARED 

“We believe,” the declaration set 
out, “in individualism and in in- 
dividual enterprise as opposed to 
communism, socialism, fascism or 
any other form of collectivism, no 
matter in what form it masquerades, 
whether as a ‘New Deal,’ a ‘Plan- 
ned Economy,’ or otherwise.” 

On the subject of labor relations 
in industry, the Republicans said: 

“We recognize and approve the 
principle of collective bargaining, 
the representatives of labor to be of 
labor’s own choice. * * * We recog- 
nize that the maintenance of the 
American standard of living is an 
essential element of national re- 
covery. 

“We recognize that the security of 
our citizens demands government 
aid in the establishment of old-age 
and unemployment reserves.” 

Commenting on relief problems, 
the declaration asserted: 

“We believe that the resources of 
our country and the enterprise and 
industry of our citizens are such 
that the existence of an immense 
and permanent class of dependents 
is as unnecessary in the future as in 
the past.” 


THE “PLATFORM” ADVOCATED 

Ten steps were advocated to carry 
out the principles enunciated. They 

were: 

1. Immediate adoption of a policy 
of economy and thrift in government 
with due allowance for essential relief 
expenditures. 

2. Prompt attainment of a balanced 
budget. 

3. A sound currency based on gold 
and definitely stabilized by Congress. 

4. Immediate withdrawal of Gov- 
ernment from competition with pri- 
vate industry. 

5. Vigorous enforcement of the anti- 
trust iaws “so that small business may 














be preserved and the door of equal op- | 


portunity kept open to all.” 


6. Rigid enforcement of all laws, 


civil aad criminal, to prevent and pun-| 


ish unfair practices in business, indus- 
try and finance. 

7. National recognition of the needs 
of agriculture. “We hold,” the declar- 
ation said, “that no economic advan- 
tage of agriculture thus far attained 
shall be surrendered. The farmer is. 
of right, entitled to a fair and propor- 
tionate part of the national income 
and to receive a parity price for the 
product of his farm in domestic mar- 


kets. 


encouragement of an economic fra- 
ternalism between the trinity of farm. 





| 
8. “We now pledge ourselves to the 


workers and industry that will enable | 


the workers to earn and receive work | 


at protective wages.” 


| 


| 
9. Breaking down of arbitrary re-| 


strictions on world trade, 
quotas and exchange restrictions. 

10. Continued protection to farm 
and home ownership. 


such as) 


,. 
ery Administration were saved 
scarcely forty-eight hours before 
they would automatically have been 
destroyed. 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act, as originally enacted into law, 
provided for termination on June 16. 

An effort was made in the Senate 
by Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, to prevent action before the 
old iaw expired. He held the floor 
from 2:30 p. m. on June 12 to 
shorily after 6 a.m. June 13, talk- 
ing constantly all of that time. An 
occasional quorum call would give 
him 2 chance to drink a bit of cof- 
fee or eat a sandwich. 


15% HOURS’ FILIBUSTER 
Senator Long said that his ob- 
jective was to force the Senate to 
postpone consideration of the bill. 
He wanted the body to recess and in 
that way delay consideration. 
However, five Senators, all new to 








‘Ousted Commerce Aide: 
Promises “Clean Up” 


Ewing Y. Mitchell of Springfield, 
Mo., last week was removed from 
his position as Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, with the view, said 
the Department of Commerce, of ob- 
taining “more effective supervision 
of certain bureaus having to do with 
engineering and _ transportation 
problems.” 

Shortly after the announcement 
of the removal of Mr. Mitchell, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt sent to the Senate 
the nomination of John Monroe 
Johnson, of South Carolina, to be 
his successor. 

Mr. Mitchell on Saturday an- 
nounced that he would stay in 
Washington “until I clean up this 
town.” He said he has prepared a 
long statement of his case which 
he would release Monday, June 17. 


er 


that body, agreed to thwart the Sen- 


ator from Louisiana. They were 
Senators Guffey, of Pennsylvania; 
Schwellenbach, of Washington; 


Moore, of New Jersey; Minton, of 
| Indiana, and Radcliffe, of Maryland. 
| By careful watch they saw that 

the rules of the Senate were ad- 

hered to minutely by Senator Long. 

This prevented him from giving up 

the floor except to permit questions. 

When Senator Long yielded the 
floor he had been talking for more 
than 15% hours. 

But he nad fatea, colleagues 
pointed out, to set a record for talk- 
ing., Former Senator Robert M. La 


Follette continued to hold that 
record—eighteen hours, without a 
stop. 


At 6:32 a. m., June 13, the Sen- 
ate adjourned until noon, June 15, 
having adopted by a vote of 38 to 17 
the resolution extending NRA. 

|+ The resolution then was sent to 
the House, where objection forced it 
to be carried over until June 14. At 
that time the resolution was adopted 
in exactly the form accepted by the 
Senate and was sent to the Presi- 
dent. He signed that afternoon. 














Tasty! 
Toasty! 
Thrifty?! 


Quaker Puffed Wheat brings you the 
food energy of pure whole wheat with 
its iron, phosphorous and bran. Puffed 
to complete deliciousness, it is dov- 
ble-crisped hy Quaker’s exclusive 
| process and kept ‘‘Quaker-fresh” in 
the triple-sealed red and blue package. 
Buy today for breakfast tomorrow 
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PUFFED WHEAT + PUFFED RICE 
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CITY OF PORTLAND 


NSWERING THE CHALLENGE of a swifter age, North Western- 
Union Pacific's new seven-car Streamliner, CITY OF PORTLAND, 
speeds over the historic, direct Overland Route between Chicago and 
Portland, Oregon, in only two nights and one day—cutting one full 
day from fastest train schedules. The radically different design of the 
three Pullman cars of this new “liner” of the rails; the appointments of 
the smart diner-lounge car; and the unique facilities of the coach-buffet 
car—all completely air-conditioned—provide unusual comforts and 
conveniences not available in any other form of transcontinental travel. 


SIX “SAILINGS” MONTHLY FROM CHICAGO-PORTLAND 


WESTWARD EASTWARD 


6:15 p.m. Ly, CHICAGO Ar. 9:30 a. m, 
(via C. & N. W. Ry.) 

2:10 a.m. Ar, OMAHA Lv. 1:35 a.m. 
2:20 am. Ly. OMAHA Ar. 1:25 a.m, 
(via U.P.) 

8:00 a.m. Ar. PORTLAND Ly. 3:45 p.m, 


Leave Chicago, 3rd, 8th, 13th, 18th, 23rd, 28th every 
month — Portland, 1st, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th. 
Regular fares, lowest ever, for travel West by train, 
apply. All space assigned on the basis of “‘first 
come, first served.” Make your reservations early. 





CHICAGO & NORTH Ny sl ot RY 
1002 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
Philede!phie, Pa. 

148 S. Clark St. 

Chicago, II. 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 
904 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
6S. La sete oe 

Chicago, I 









NORTH WESTERN UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE + SHORT—ODIRECT + THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SCENIC WEST 
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... where taste and mildness meet 


100% for mildness and better Seaiile 
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House of Representatives 


Extension of NRA Approved; 
Tax Bill Started on Way 


(THE HOUSE by quick action Friday of last 
week saved the life of NRA. 

Within an hour and a quarter, under a specia! 
rule for immediate priority, the resolution ex- 
tending the organization in its modified form 
from June 16 to April 1, 1936, was debated and 
Senate amendments agreed to. The NRA meas- 
ure was then rushed to the President by Senate 
messenger, and was signed. 

Federal Coordinator os Transportation Joseph 
B. Eastman and his emergency organization 
also received a new lease on life. Both houses 
adopted a resolution extending the Coordina- 
tor’s office one year—until June 17, 1936. The 
extension act includes asesssment of two dollars 
per operated mile against every interstate rail- 
road—approximately $530,000, in the aggregate 
—to pay the expenses of the FCT. The bill was 
signed. 

An anti-smuggling bill, to authorize customs 
enforcement areas outside the 12-mile limit at 
sea, designed to save between $30,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 of potential liquor revenue, was 
passed and sent to the Senate. 


THE TAX BILL 


More than a billion dollars of revenue would 


be saved under a two-year extension of expiring | 


excise taxes and quaisi-iariff taxes, and con- 
tinuance of three-cent postage rates, under a 
bill approved by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee last Friday. It 1s to come up for House ac- 
tion June 16 under suspension of the rules. AAA 
amendments also may be up in the House this 
week. 

Monday.—Representative Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex., told the House of objectives 
of his special commiitee to determine whether 
there is a super-lobby in Washington organized 
by the American Retail Federation. District of 
Columbia legislation was considered. 

Tuesday—The House passed the anti-smug- 
gling bill and sent it to the Senate. It would 
permit search, seizure and forfeiture of smug- 
gling vessels within 50 miles beyond present 





—Wide World 
A RULE FOR NRA 
John J. O'Connor, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Rules, criticizes the Senate 
amendments to the NRA ill, and succeeds in 
bringing before the House a “gag” rule to 
expedite passage of the NRA. 








customs waters. It also contemplates possible 
reciprocal anti-smuggilng arrangements with 
foreign governments. 


LABOR BOARD PLANS 

The Connery Labor Relations Board Bill, com- 
panion to the Wagner bill, but setting up the 
board in the Depariment of Labor rather than 
as an independent institution, was reported to 
the House. It embraces a provision prepared by 
the Attorney General setting up certain stand- 
ards designed to safeguard the bill’s constitu- 
tionality under the Supreme Court’s NRA de- 
cision. 

Wednesday—To liberalize the law respecting 
naval construction contracts, the House passed 
the Vinson bill and sent it to the Senate. It 
would relieve sureties of liability for payment of 
excess profits. It would authorize contractors 
to count one year, inssead of each ince vidual 
contract, in determining excess profits, and to 
credit net loss, if any, incurred on naval con- 
tracts against excess profits in the next succeed- 
ing taxable year. It also exempts certain con- 
tractors for scientific equipment from opera- 
tion of the law. 

Members eulogized the late Speaker Henry T. 
Rainey, of Illinois. 


STATISTICAL BOARDS 

Thursday—The House by a vote of 213 to 117 
passed a bill to create a Central Statistical Com- 
mittee and a Central Statistical Board to pro- 
mote and coordinate statistical work. The Board 
already exists by executive order of President 
Roosevelt. Cabinet members would comprise 
the committee. 

Companion bills to authorize appropriation of 
$150,000,000 for flood and drought relief in 
Western States were introduced by Senator 
Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, and Representative 
Cannon (Dem.), of Elsberry, Mo., in their re- 
spective houses. 

Friday—The House agreed to Senate amend- 
ments to the NRA extension resolution and 
passed the Senate resolution to extend the office 
of Federal Coordinator of Transportation for 
one year. Private bills considered. 

Saturday—Considered bills on calendar. 











A ‘Skeleton’ NRA, Holding Companies: Congress Opinions 


OMPRESSED into hurried de 
bate was House consideration 
of the Administration's plan for 
continuing a skeletonized NRA— 
but the brief clash of arguments 
struck off some rhetorical sparks: 
MR. MAPES (Rep.), of Grand 
Rapids, Mich: To anyone who ab 
hors waste this resolution will com: 
as a distinct shock. * * * It pro- 
poses to spend one whole hour in 
debate on the National Industria! 
Recovery Act. * * * If every one o! 
the 435 Members of the House were 
given an opportunity to express 
himself on some phase of this legis- 
lation * * * he could hold the floor. 
if he saw fit to do so, almost 14 
seconds. 

MR. HOLLISTER (Rep.), of Cin 
cinatti, Ohio: Why do we try 
to keep in existence an organiza- 
tion which has no functions, no 
powers, and which will merely be 
a source of employment for four or 
five thousand employes and a great 
expense? 


MR. SABATH (Dem.), of Chicago, 
Til: Mr. Speaker, it is to be de- 
plored that the reactionaries within 
our party, as well as within the Re- 
publican party * * * are at work 
minimizing the good and the bene- 
fits accomplished under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt. 


MR. GREENWOOD (Dem.), of 
Washington, Ind: We have driven 
out sweatshops, eliminated chilc 
labor, improved purchasing power, 
and increased employment * * * 
Ten months hence we shall better 
decide the future policy of Govern- 
ment in the field of national eco- 
nomic planning. I shall vote to 
continue the Recovery Act for this 
period of study and transition. 


MR. FISH (Rep.), of Garrison, 
N. Y: Mr. Speaker, I had assumed 
that when the Blue Eagle was put 
out of business by the Supreme 
Court that the President would de- 
liver before a joint session of Con- 
gress a funeral oration. Instead of 
that, however, the members of the 
Brain Trust have been gotten to- 
gether. * * * and “presto chango” 
and a few waves of the wand and 
the old Blue Eagle is turned into 
a plucked chicken, one of Schech- 
ter’s old plucked chickens that can- 
not stand on its own feet, that is 
tottering and wandering around and 
already groggy. * * * The original 
sacred and holy Blue Eagle which 
turned into a Soviet vulture, backed 
by force and coercion, spies, en- 
forcement agents, and jail sen- 
tences, has now become a dead 
cock in the pit. 

We are asked to put this bill 
through in an hour’s debate. What 
for? Why, to continue the bureau- 
cratic organization, to preserve the 
jobs of deserving Democrats, to keep 
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aem on the pay roll, and to promot 
. propaganda machine. 
Deplorable facts are beginning to 
ickle through the mass barrage of 
\ropaganda to the people back home 
hat the “new deal” measures have 


7e¢ 


‘stablished;_ our workers must not 
ye driven for inhuman hours; the 
sweatshops must stay closed and 
cutthroat competition and monopo- 
lies must stay stopped. That is our 
job. That is the spirit of our people 





—Underwood & Underwood 


NEW YORK WELCOMES NEW YORK 
Vice President Garner, Senators Wagner and Copeland, and Congress- 
men from New York State greet 165 of New York’s finest policemen on 
the Capitol steps as they arrive to take part in the Shrine convention. 








broken down and are tragic failures, 
destroying confidence, retarding re- 
covery, prolonging the depression, 
impoverishing the people, increasing 
unemployment, and bringing dis- 
tress and devastating debts upon 
the people of the country. 

MR. O'CONNOR (Dem.), of New 
York City: To say that the decision 
of the Supreme Court is welcomed 
by our people is to confess that one 
does not know the sentiment 
throughout our land. It is safe to 
say that the passing of the codes is 
regretted by 95 per cent of our 
people. * * * 

We must beat these chiselers at 
their own game. * * * Come what 
may, in spite of any half sneer or 
pretended gloating by the Republi- 
cans, child labor must not return; 
Starvation wages must not be re- 


Let us go to it. Let us fling down 
the gauntlet to the enemy. Let us 
meet him at Philippi. 


7.7. 

S IT necessary to destroy all 

utility holding companies to 
punish the sins of the few? 
That was the question argued 
with spirit in the closing hours 
of debate as the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn bill swept to victory in the 
Senate . 

SENATOR DIETERICH (Dem.), of 
Illinois: I have introduced a series 
of amendments designed to elimi- 
nate from this bill the so-called 
“death sentence.” * * * This bill, 
instead of regulating and correct- 
ing evils that exist in holding com- 
panies, is an effort to bring about 
public control of all the utilities in 
the United States. 








There is no question that there is 
a necessity for holding companies 
in the public utility field. 

SENATOR WHEELER (Dem.), ot 
Montana: Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has seen fit to at- 
tack me by saying that my eco- 
nomic philosophy is so-and-so. My 
economic philosophy had nothing 
to do with the drafting of the bill. 
It embodies the economic philoso- 
vyhy of the President of the United 
States. 

SENATOR BLACK, (Dem.), of Al- 
i\bama: So far as I am concerned, 
I have no more sympathy with at- 
tempting to regulate a holding com- 
pany than I would have with at- 
tempting to regulate a rattlesnake. 

SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.), of 
Kentucky: If there are as many 
widows in the United States own- 
ing holding-company stock securi- 
ties as we have been told. since this 
bill was introduced into the Senate, 
then we are on the verge of race 
suicide. 

SENATOR BORAH (Rep.), of 
Idaho: The people of the country 
never will consent that half a dozen 
men or a dozen men shall control 
from 80 to 90 subsidiary companies 
in the United States. That kind of 
economic dictatorship will inevi- 
tably lead to the Government tak- 
ing over the absolute control of 
such utilities as we are now dealing 
with. 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.) of Loui- 


siana: I am amazed at my friend 
from Illinois. * * * For a man 
who came from within a mile 


or two of the operations of the 
[Insull enterprises to offer this 
amendment goes to show me that a 
burned child is not even afraid of 
fire. It goes to show me that he 
wants to get right back into the 
fireplace and see just what it was 
that scorched his eyes. 

SENATOR NEELY (Dem.), of 
West Virginia: Mr. President, when 
the Lord was on his way to destroy 
Sodom and Gomorrah with fire and 
brimstone, He visited Abraham in 
the plains of Mamre. * * * After 
less debate than we have heard in 
the Senate today, the Lord prom- 
ised Abraham to spare the cities in 
question if as many as ten righte- 
ous persons could be found in them. 

Is it not high time for someone 
to inquire in this body whether we 
Shall destroy the unoffending hold- 
ing companies to annihilate those 
which have grievously sinned 
against the American people? 

My constituents have sent me ap- 
proximately 23,000 letters and tele- 
grams, in which they have in no 
uncertain terms expressed their 
opinion of the bill * * * 69 of my 
constituents desire that the bill be 
passed, while 22,931 desire that it 
be defeated. 
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HEN the eerie hour of mid- 
night is past and a Senator 
is making the second longest 
non-stop speech in Senate his- 
tory there are many things likely 
to come in for discussion— 
“shoes, and ships, and sealing 
wax and cabbages and kings,” 
besides history, philology, the- 
ology, and various arts and 
sciences, including cookery. Some 
of the all-night oratorical ramb- 
lings of the “world’s most 
august deliberative body” during 
the 15'4-hour filibuster by the 

“Kingfish” ran as follows: 

SENATOR LONG (Dem. of Loui- 
siana: Here I am with 14 Senators 
listening to one of the greatest 
speeches that has ever been made in 
this body. I cannot get them fo lis- 
ten. Again, when we do get them to 
listen, half of them are like the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky—they cannot 
understand the speech after they 
hear it. 

SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.) of 
Kentucky: I am not responsible for 
the Senator’s inability to make him- 
self understood. 

SENATOR MINTON (Dem.) of In- 
diana: With great deference to the 
Senator, may I suggest that he do 
not talk so loudly? A number of 
people around here are asleep. 

SENATOR LONG: I am sorry I 
wakened the Senator from Indiana. 
We would have been better off if he 
had aot waked up. 

SENATOR SCHALL: (Rep.) of 
Minnesota: Does not the Senator 
think the idea of two chickens in 
every pot would be better than one 
blue duck in every window? 


Hill.--Its 


SENATOR LONG: It is true that 
Hoover said, “Two chickens in every 
pot.” But Roosevelt said, “A blue 
buzzard in every front window.” 
They thought along same lines. That 
has been our trouble; they were too 
much alike. * * * 

I want to have the attention of 
the Senate and the Chair. I want the 
Chair to listen to me. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT: The 

Chair is not compelled to listen to 
the Senator. The Chair declines to 
listen to the Senator when he has 
someone else at his desk who is giv- 
ing him some intelligent informa- 
tion. 
' SENATOR LONG: That may be 
so but the Chair ought to look at 
me. * * * The Chair cannot be hurt 
any more by looking at me than I 
am by looking at the Chair. 

SENATOR TYDINGS (Dem.) of 
Maryland: Knowing that the Sena- 
tor is an eminent student of the 
law, I wish to ask the Senator if he 
thinks the rule of res ipsa loquitur 
applies. 

SENATOR LONG: I knew that. 
I could have passed an examination 
on it. 

SENATOR TYDINGS: Does not 
the Senator think the old Latin 
maxim of Scuto bonae voluntatis 
tuae coronasti nos likewise applies 
in this case? 

SENATOR LONG: .The Senator 
from Maryland catches me at a 
great disadvantage. * * * 

SENATOR TYDINGS: In view of 
what the Senator has just said, I 
should like to ask him this ques- 
tion: Quiere usted que oigamos a 
nuestras casas? 
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More or Less Serious 


nois; Will not the Senator adopt the 
Greek and exclaim, Zoe mou, sas 
agapo. 

SENATOR LONG: If that means 
these appointees ought to be con- 
firmed by the Senate, I agree. * * * 
There is hidden knowledge here 


which somebody does not know 
anything about. 
SENATOR TYDINGS: I should 


like to ask the Senator what the 
quid pro quo would be in a case 
like this? 

SENATOR LEWIS: I take the lib- 
erty of asking the Senator from 
Louisiana if he might not reply to 
the able Senator from Maryland in 
his elevated observation of virtute 
non verbis. * * * 

SENATOR LONG: That suits me! 
Nux vomica vox populi! Mr. Pres- 
ident, if we had had this kind of 
discussion going on all the time, 
all of us would have been learn- 
ing. Everybody would have been 
better off * * * Instead of having 
to try to acquaint Senators with 
things that I knew, there would 
have been reciprocal advantage. 
Soon I will have talked here 12 hours 
doing the best I can for the benefit 
of mankind and my friends 
here. * * * 

The discussion has all been con- 
ducted in a good spirit. It has been 
fine, wholesome, friendly, well ad- 
vised, well considered, not half 
baked; and I believe that when 
Senators go home tonight and take 
down my speech, which they will 
find in the Congressional Record, 
and discover how to fry oysters it 
is going to help them a great 
aa === 





Tennessee: 


e 
Side 
dusty, and good souls rusty * * * 
Two hours and one-half from now 
the sun will be coming up over the 
eastern horizon, and the lazy mist 
will be driven before it; the dark- 
ness will fade as the mist fades, as 
though it were driven by the sea- 
borne gale. The honeysuckle in all 
its myriad splendor will glisten in 
the sunshine. The humming birds 
will be singing about, and every- 
thing will be gay and everything will 
be happy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
Chair will again admonish the oc- 
cupants of the galleries to refrain 
from expressions of approval or dis- 
approval. 

SENATOR LONG: I have been 
asked to relate the history of Fred- 
erick the Great. 

SENATOR BLACK (Dem.) of Ala- 
bama: Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Louisiana to speak a 
little louder. 

SENATOR LONG: There are 
none so deaf as those who, having 
ears, hear not, and none so blind 
as those who, having eyes, see not. 
The Senator falls in that category- 
blind, deaf and dumb. He does not 
want to be any other way, either. 

SENATOR BLACK: Speak a lit- 
tle louder. 

SENATOR LONG: What became 
of the sword sent by Frederick the 
Great to General George Washing- 
ton? That is the question I invoke 
before the Senate now. Where did 
it go? That is what I am trying 
to find out. 

SENATOR McKELLAR (Dem.) of 
Perhaps one of the Sen- 
ator’s bodyguards up in the gallery 
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United States Senate 


Three Administration Measures 
Passed During the Week 


OW much of the Administration’s “must” 
program will become law at this session of 
Congress? 

Swinging into action last week, the Senate 
partially broke its log jam by passing three 
measures favored by President Roosevelt. They 
were: 

The public utility holding corporation contro! 
bill, with its section relating to abolition of 
holding companies; NRA extension to April 1,. 
with the Borah amendment to conserve the 
anti-trust laws; and a year’s renewal of office 
for the Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 

The Senate, with the social security program 
up, is moving it toward what Acting Leader 
Barkley said will be passage this week. It al- 
ready has House approval. 


CONTROL OVER RAILWAYS 


But lagging by the wayside are such proposals 
as the omnibus banking bill and AAA amend- 
ments, in Senate committees, the Administration 
ship subsidy bill and the Guffey soft coal stabil- 
ization bill, both the last named on the Senate 
calendar. Meantime outstanding proposals are 
undisposed of in House committees. 

Monday.—Senate adopted the resolution con- 
tinuing the office of Transportation Coordina- 
tor until June 17, 1936, over he opposition of 
the Association of American Railroads. 

Debate on holding bill resumed. 


CONTROL OVER UTILITIES 
Tuesday—The Wheeler bill to control public 
utility holding companies was passed. For con- 
stitutionality’s sake, it includes a declaration of 
policy that it is intended to meet problems and 
evils connected with such companies that are 


—Wide World 
A FILIBUSTER THAT FAILED 
Recipes for pot likker and roquefort salad 
dressing made up part of the 15% hour talk 
with which Senator Huey Long attempted to 
block passage of the NRA bill in the Senate. 





“engaged in interstate commerce or in activi- 
ties which directly affect or burden interstate 
commerce.” 

In a running fire of amendments, one provision 
adopted gives permissive authority to a Federal 
court to name Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission as receiver or trustee when a Federal 
court decrees receivership. Another adopted 
amendment would exempt small concerns that 
only incidentally and not “as principal part of 
their business,” sell to utility corporations. 


‘DEATH CLAUSE’ STAYS 


Senator Dieterich (Dem.) of Illinois tried inef- 
fectually to modify Section XI, the so-called 
“elimination” section. He said that section is 
the “death sentence that holding companies shall 
cease to exist after 1940”. He would have had 
the Securities and Exchange Commission investi- 
gate and determine which shall go out of ex- 
istence. 

But Senator Wheeler (Dem.) of Montana, in 
charge of the bill, produced a note from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, dated June 6, saying “any amend- 
ment which goes to the heart or major objective 
of section 11 would strike at the bill itself and is 
wholly contrary to the recommendations of my 
message.” 

The Dieterich amendments were rejected, 44 
yeas to 45 nays, and the bill then passed, yeas 
56, nays 32. 

A joint resolution extending three years from 
June 16 the time in which officers of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System may repay 
loans from their institutions was adopted by both 
both houses. 


NRA EXTENSION 

Next came the NRA extension. Temporarily 
the Senate adopted the Gore amendment re- 
quiring that hereafter any government officer 
receiving $4,000 or more annually must be con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Wednesday.--The Gore amendment to NRA ex- 
tention was eliminated. Senator Long (Dem.) of 
Louisiana filibustered against the extension reso- 
lution. The Senate passed the NRA bill, with 
the Borah amendment. Vote on passage was 41 
yaes, 13 nays. At 6:23 a. m., the Senate ad- 
journed until Friday. 

Friday-Saturday.—The social security program 
bill was considered. 

Frep A. Emery. 











SENATOR LEWIS (Dem.) of Illi- It is getting late. The night is has it. 
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FOR HOLDING 





Senate Votes Drastic Limits on Utility, 


Units—Bill Faces Oppositionin House— 
Competition by TVA 





N THE WAR MAP depicting the | of operating concerns 


opposing lines of public power 
advocates and those defending the 
utility industry as it is, the colored 
pins must be moved on one impor- 
tant sector. 

They show defeat in the United 
States Senate for the utility inter- 
ests. By a vote of 56 to 32 the Senate 
passed the Wheeler-Rayburn bill for 
elimination of many holding com- 
panies by 1942 and the drastic reg- 
ulation of those remaining. 

The battle was much closer than 
the final vote indicates. At one 
point, Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, chief guardian 
of the bill, almost despaired of vic- 
tory, as he admitted later to friends 

This point was the final moment 
in the vote on an amendment which 
would delete the “death sentence” 
for holding companies from the 


measure. The division stood a tie 
at 44 to 44, until Senator Peter 
Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, 


cast the deciding ballot against the 
amendment. 

That crisis past, the bill was made 
much more drastic by an amend- 


ment proposed by Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho. This would make 
mandatory the dissolution of all 


holding companies beyond the first 
step. 

In other words, any holding com- 
pany permitted to continue might 
hold only the stock of operating 
companies, but not of any other 
holding company. Without the 
amendment this question would 
have been left to the discretion of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

COMMITTEE DEADLOCK 

The bill now goes to the House, 
where a corresponding measure has 
been deadlocked in committee for 
some time, a majority being op- 
posed to reporting it out. On appli- 
cation of pressure from the Admin- 
istration, however, Committee 
Chairman Sam Rayburn asserted 
that a bill would be reported snortly 
but that it would not be the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Among changes expected to be 
incorporated in the House bill is 
provision for lifting reorganization 
taxes from. holding companies in | 
order to make the simplification 
of structure easier. Many public 
utility executives would welcome 
this provision, contending that 
taxation has been a major factor in 
preventing simplification of their 
systems in the ast. 

Intermediate hoiding companies, 
they assert, are in many instances 
the vehicles through which control 
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AAA—A gricultural Adjustment 

Administration. Seeks to 
plug up legal loopholes in Adjust- 
ment Act by amendments reported 
favorably to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 




















FCA ~— Farm Credit Administra- 

tion. Calls for redemption, 
July 1, $270,000,000 4'2 per cent 
Farm Land Bank bonds. Announces 
a new issue of bonds at lower inter- 
est rates will replace them. 





FCC-F ederal Communications 

Commission. Accounting re- 
port shows that on March 31 there 
were 318,000 more telephones in 
service among 59 companies than 
on the same date a year earlier, al- 
though operating income decreased 
$2,093,183. 





FHA—Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration. Reports that week 
ending June 8, with $10,272,933 in 
loans submitted for insurance, set 
a new record for weekly FHA ac- 
tivities. 





FHLBB- Federal Home Loan 

Bank Board. Announces 
that in two years Federal savings 
and loan associations have been or- 
ganized to serve all or parts of 790 
of the 1,580 counties in the United | 
States which formerly had no local | 
home-financing institutions. 





NRC— ational Resources Commit- 

tee. Set up by presidential 
order with authority to collect data 
and information of value in plan- 
ning the development of national 





resources. 





NRAWJational Recovery Adminis- 
tration. Granted a lease 
on life to April 1, 1936, in modified 
form which will result in retaining 
an estimated 1,400 out of 5,400 em- 
ployes. Voluntary codes authorized. |! 


‘ 


| 





was pur- 
chased and that they now perform 
no useful purpose. One large sys- 
tem, the Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation, reports the elimina- 
tion of 17 such companies from its 
system of 50 units in the past year. 
The Committee of Public Utility 
Executives interpreted the Senate 
action as a step toward lengthening 
the nation’s bread lines, obstructing 
efforts of the American people to 
achieve the measure of economic 
recovery so nearly within their 
grasp. 
“If the Federal Government,” said 
they, “is able thus to destroy the 
holding company in the utility in- 
dustry, there is no holding company 
in any industry that is safe from 
destruction.” 


RELIEF WITHHELD FROM TVA 


Meanwhile, the House committee 


having charge of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act amend- 
ments — which would free the 


Authority from an injunction hold- 
ing up its activities in part of Ala- 
bama—remains deadlocked, 13 of 
the 25 members being opposed to re- 
porting out the measure. The Ad- 
ministration, however, is insistent 
that this measure be enacted. 

The TVA, impugning the sound- 
ness of its opponents’ contention 
that it will ruin private utility in- 
teresis, points to the fact that the 
Tennessee Electric Power Corpor- 
ation, operating in the Tennes- 
see Valley, increased its sales of 
electricity by 30 per cent last year 
despite TVA competition. 


TVA'S POSITION 

Said TVA Director David Lilien- 
thal: 

“The fact that private power com- 
panies in the TVA area have taken 
the lead throughout the country in 
a section of relatively low spend- 
able income shows how unfounded 
are the claims that TVA will destroy 
their business. If other power com- 
panies were to experience the same 
growth, the electrical industry would 
be brought to a new high point. 

“The people of the United States 
are entitled to an explanation from 
the electric industry on the follow- 
ing points: 

“1—If the TVA is destructive to 
the private business, how does it 
happen that, in the whole country, 
the outstanding examples of in- 
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creased business and prosperity in 
the electrical field have occurred 


in the .ree States most directly 
| affected by the TVA? 
“2.—How does the electrical in- 


dustry explain that the rate reduc- 
tions made in the Tennessee Val- 
ley area have resulted in the most 
remarkable increase in utility sales 
in the history of the industry? 
“3.—What becomes of the charge 


of power surplus in the face of the 
fact that in the Tennessee Valley 
area private power companies have 
increased their power consumption 
in a single year by 30 per cent? 
“4.—Is it not a fact that, if the 
same results could be obtained in 
other sections of the country, a tre- 
mendous step toward recovery would 
be taken through increased pro- 
duction of electrical appliances?” 














WORLD TOURS 


Want to investigate Hong Kong, 
Bali, Singapore, and a dozen other 
magic names? Want to study the 
changing customs of people in all 
four corners of the globe? You can 
do it easily by planning your own 
route, stop-overs, and expenses... 
going on one inclusive ticket, good 
for 2 years. And you can do it 
reasonably, because fares are un- 
usually low. Go First or Tourist 
Class, or a combination of both, 
Ask or write for descriptive litera- 
ture of inclusive-cost tours. Why 
not plan to go this year? 


VIAP&O 


It’s easy to plan your own world 
tour if you book by Canadian 
Pacific in combination with Penin- 
sular & Oriental and British India 
Steam Navigation Companies. This 
service makes a complete circle of 
the globe, and has many interesting 
side trips. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


New low fares. Take the South 
Seas Route to Australia, the con- 
tinent of scenic wonders. Go on 
the high-speed Aorangi, or the 
Niagara of the Canadian Austral- 
asian Line. Special Summer round- 
trip excursion rates to Auckland: 
First Class, $350 up; Cabin Class, 
$244 up; proportionately low fares 
to Sydney and Melbourne. Also 
low-cost Third Class, From Van- 
couver and Victoria to Hawaii, 
Fiji, Auckland, and Sydney .. . or 
connect at Honolulu from Cali- 
fornia pee. Ask for All-Inclusive 
Tours folder, 


ww 
“Canadian Pacific Spans the World” — 
as written in Arabic. 


ORIENT 


The Orient is surprisingly close to 
home. Take just a short holiday 
and see all these interesting sights: 
Honolulu .. . the beach at Waikiki 
and hulu dancers; Japan... giant 
Buddhas, snow-capped Fuji, and 
graceful geisha girls; China... the 
Great Wall at Peiping, the silk 
shops in Shanghai, Repulse Bay at 
Hong Kong; and finally, pictur- 
esque Manila, 

Go in luxurious comfort on an 
Empress. The great white Canadian 
Pacific fleet holds all speed records 
to the Orient and is famous for 
spacious rooms, grand meals and 
service, and friendly travel com- 
panions, You're sure of a good 
time, going Empress. 

Reach Yokohama in 10 days by 
the Direct Express Route. Sail on 
the Empress of Asia or the Empress 
of Russia. Og take 13 days, via 
Honolulu , ... on the Empress of 
Japan (largest, fastest liner on the 
Pacific) or the Empress of Canada. 

Exceptionally low Summer 
round-trip fares . .. 15% less than 
special all-year round-trip fares... 
available until August 1. To Yoko- 
hama: First Class, $427 up; Tour- 
ist Class, $240 up. Also, low-cost 
Third Class on all Empresses. 

Frequent sailings from Van- 
couver (trains to ship-side) and 
Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Na- 
gasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and 
Manila. If you sail from California, 
connect with Empresses at Hono- 
lulu. Orient fares include passage 
to and from Seattle. Ask about 
personally-conducted tours, 

@ Folders @ Maps @ Information 


from your own travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific Washington: 
14th & New York Ave.; New York: 
344 Madison Ave.; Boston: 495 
Boylston St.; Buffalo: 22 Court 
St.; Philadgiphia; 150@ Locust St. 






































NEW PLANT OF THE MATHIESON ALKAL' WORKS INC, AT LAKE CHARLES, LA, 


Swinging into Production in 1935 


EGULAR SHIPMENTS of alkali were started by the new Lake 
R Charles plant of The Mathieson Alkali Works Inc. on February 
Ist, marking the successful completion of one of the largest indus- 
trial undertakings of recent years. The plant represents an outlay of 
approximately $7,500,000 and involved construction problems of 


unusual complexity. ; 


The plant was built by Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 
which brought to the job a technical knowledge and construction 
experience gained from many years of activity in widely diversified 
fields. Participafion in this project is representative of the assistance 
which the organization is able to render to corporations seeking 
to lower unit costs or otherwise improve their competitive position 


through plant modernization or construction of additional facilities. 


Stone & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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Aristocrat of the low-price field 
Master De Luxe 
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You'll enjoy motoring better in a | 
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BALANCED CAR 




















In all ways — 


ow 


way it combines luxury with low prices. The Master De 
Luxe is outstanding in the beauty of its Body by Fisher. ; ; 
in the comfort of its Knee-Action Ride . . . in the safety of 


its Turret-Top construction and weatherproof cable- 
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Correctly balanced in all parts, in all 
qualities, the new Master De Luxe Chey- 


rolet reveals its balanced value most impressively in the 


controlled brakes... in the performance and economy of 


KNEE-ACTION ROAD DEPEND. 
L SAFETY ENDURANCE COMFORT STABILITY ABILITY 
me ——— & omens y rare 





"Maar Do Lune Teme Soden 


its Blue-Flame valve-in-head engine. The new Master 
De Luxe Chevrolet shares these fine quality features with 
no other car of its price. It shares its low prices and low 
operating costs with no other car of comparable quality. 
To own this beautiful motor car is to own the aristocrat 
of the low-price field—the most finely balanced low-priced 
car ever built! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms. A General Motors Value 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 
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AMBITIOUS slum-clearance, low- rent 


housing begins to fade. 
* & 


Social security bill enters final stretch. 
*¢ @# 


Scientific crime methods for State and lo- 


cal police officials. 
* + * 


Cost of living “thermometer” drops a 


point. 
* * * 

HARTING the ebb and flow in the nation’s 

welfare tide, being dependent upon changing 
community standards, shifting administrative 
policies, fashions in crime, and trends in welfare 
administration, is becoming increasingly com- 
plicated. 

In one week the whole scope of the four bil- 
lion work-relief program has been changed. 
The social security bill, which for a long time 
had been a blur on the legislative horizon, be- 
comes more definite in outline as the Senate be- 
gins consideration. 

Crime, always an undercurrent theme in the 
national scene, receives the attention of the 
President. 

The rising cost of living, the perpetual buga- 
boo of the consumer, takes a welcoming fall. 
In Montreal, where social workers from this 
country and Canada meet in annual conclave, 
general welfare’s annual pulse and temperature 
recordings are carefully checked and diagnosed. 


Billions For Wages 


Work-Relief Program to Limit 
Expenditures for Materials 


BEWILDERING to millions has been the fact 

that two months after passage of the work- 
relief measure, relief rolls are as formidable as 
ever. 

Billions were appropriated. Administrative 
machinery was set up. Wage schedules were 
announced. Plans were made public. More 
for the 


than twenty million on relief waited 





—Underwood & Underwood 
4-H CLUBS HOLD CONCLAVE 
In the shadow of the Washington Monument, 
boy and girl members of the Agriculture De- 
partment’s 4-H clubs, camp for a week’s 
convention. The clubs aave nearly a million 
members. 











starting gun. The rest of the nation sat tight 
and waited for developments. 

Last week, Works Progress Director Hopkins 
announced that “a very substantial number of 
persons will be at work in July on the work- 
relief program.” 

To accomplish this, projects involving huge 
sums for materials and land had to give way to 
projects in which most of the money expended 
would go into pay envelopes. (Details of this 
work-relief development appear in an article on 


Page 3.) 
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INTERMEDIATE HOLDING COMPANY—Com- 
pany which controls stock of operating com- 
pany and which, in turn, is controlled by higher 
holding company. Latter may control any num- 
ber of intermediate holding companies. Bill 
which has passed Senate outlaws intermediate 
holding companies in the electric power indus- 
try. 





* * * 

EXPORT BOUNTY—Provision in proposed AAA 
amendment. Would empower Government to 
use 30 per cent of import taxes to pay bounty 
to exporters of agricultural products so as to 
permit them to compete abroad with lower world 
prices. Latter practice is considered ‘dumping” 
by foreign countries. 

* * 

INTERSTATE COMPACT — Treaty between 
States on some common action. Pending Thomas 
Oil Bill would ratify compact between six States 
providing for regulation of oil production. 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire have asked 
Congress to ratify compact between them pre- 
scribing labor regulations in the two States. 

(New impetus for interstate compacts as re- 
sult of Supreme Court outlawing Federal con- 
trol over commerce not directly of interstate 

character). 
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News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 


+ + 














RECREATION FOR THE PUBLIC AND WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


Throughout the country recreational projects, primarily designed to provide work-relief, are springing up in greater abundance. 











~-Photos, courtesy FERA 


In almost every 


State and some of the territories, athletic fields, stadiums, open-air theaters, playgrounds, community centers and other outlets for the leisure 

hours have been constructed. At the left is a model tennis court built in Butte, Montana; upper center is swimming pool which has been con- 

structed in addition to a wading pool, tennis courts and amphitheater in Safford, Arizona; lower center is a modern version of the old swimming 
hole at Newbury, S. C.; and at the right part of a huge stadium in San Francisco. (See col. 5.) 








Slum Projects Dropped 


Low-rent Housing Program of 
PWA Is to Be Reduced 


OF DIRECT INTEREST to a fair-sized part of 

the nation was the humpty-dumpty fall 
taken last week by the slum-clearance and low- 
cost housing program. 

Here was an earmarked $450,000,000 project 
intended by its sponsors to bring modern, sani- 
tary and healthy dwelling quarters to those now 
living in unsafe, dark and unhealthy homes. 

But such a program—as Rear Admiral Peo- 
ples, Director of Procurement, Treasury Depart- 
ment, in charge of all work-relief equipment 
purchases, pointed out some time ago—would 
permit only 28 per cent of the money expended 
to be used for “direct” employment. The action 
by the President in delaying the approval of a 
$225,000,000 fund, recommended by the Allot- 
ment Board, on May 7, gave some intimation 
to officials as to the change in the work-relief 
picture. 


PENDING SLUM PROJECTS 

Land condemnation proceedings for project 
sites were held up only last week, A. R. Clas, Di- 
rector of PWA’s Housing Division, in a report to 
Secretary Ickes, announced that all but five of 
the 18 slum-clearance and low-rent housing 
projects, costing $65,073,380, had passed the 
contract-awarding stage. 

Construction of the 18 projects, he said, would 
release $27,609,000 for direct labor, and $37,463,- 
000 for materials and equipment, not, however, 
including land costs. 

Just what the delay in a well-rounded low-rent 
housing program means to this country is found 
in the comprehensive analysis of slum conditions 
in leading cities, undertaken by Dr. Edith Elmer 
Wood, consultant of the Housing Division. 

One-third of our people, asserts Dr. Wood, 
live in dwellings and neighborhoods that “are of 
a character to injure the health, endanger the 
safety and morals and interfere with the normal 
family life of their inhabitants.” 


Means of Living For All 


Remedy for Dependency as Objec- 
tive of Social Security Plan 


THE PRINCIPAL CAUSES of destitution and 

want of millions of American families, forc- 
ing them to rely on public charity for an exis- 
tence, are well known. They are unemployment, 
dependency in old age, loss of the family’s wage 
earner and illness. . 

It is upon these major causes of depen- 
dency that the Social Security Bill is de- 
signed to make a unified attack. The separate 
measures of the bill, by being closely related, 
constitute a broad plan to safeguard the secur- 
ity of the American home, Administration lead- 
ers point out. 

A little more than a year ago the President 
announced his intention of presenting Congress 
with a program for social security. Last week, 
the Senate finally opened debate on the bill. 
A promise by Senator Pat Harrison, (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, to “push this bill rather hard,” gave 
signs of speedy action on this piece of the New 
Deal’s “must” legislation. 


THE TAXPAYER'S ROLL 


How does the general taxpayer figure in this 
structure? 

For example: The old-age annuity plan pro- 
poses to build up reserves amounting to more 
than thirty billion dollars. These great reserves, 
the Chamber of Commerce holds, will be a con- 
stant “menace to the public welfare and will 








serve as an incentive to use the funds for pur- 
poses other than originally intended.’ 

The Chamber believes that it is the general 
taxpayer who will have to meet the cost of the 
interest payments on this reserve, which is ex- 
pected to amount to approximately one billion 
dollars a year. 


IS PLAN PERFECT SOLUTION? 


But will passage of the bill provide a ready so- 
lution for the social problems of this country? 

To delegates at the National Conference on 
Social Work, held last week in Montreal, As- 
sistant FERA Administrator Aubrey Williams re- 
marked that social insurance “is not a cure-all; 
it will not usher in a new world, nor will it 
destroy the old”. 

In a word, he said, social insurance “cannot 
and will not eliminate poverty, or mal-distribu- 
tion of income.” Its chief benefit to society, ac- 
cording to Mr. Williams, lies in cushioning de- 
pressions and maintaining wage levels and self- 
respect ot workers. 

To those delegates who were still apprehensive 
as to the constitutionality of the program, in the 
light of the Supreme Court’s NRA decision, Secre- 
tary Perkins, while admitting that the decision 
placed “important constitutional limits upon 
Federal action in the ordering of industrial life,” 
asserted that “it did not and could not wipe out 
all that we have gained”. 


The War on Crime 


President’s Request for a Drive 
Against Parole Abuses 


WO pronounced disturbances occurred in the 

nation’s crime tide last week. 

1.—President Roosevelt, stirred by the Weyer- 
haeuser kidnaping case, urged Attorney General 
Cummings to institute a drive on parole abuses. 
His letter to Mr. Cummings stated that “News- 
papers report long criminal records in the case 
of two men definitely suspected of Weyerhaeuser 
kidnaping, including not only arrests and con- 
victions, but also paroles. * * * ” 

Mr. Cummings while agreeing “there has been 
too much political pressure and favoritism in the 
granting of paroles under State laws,” stated 
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—Underw: Underwood 
PROFESSOR FOR POLICEMEN? 
The proposed establishment of a “Federal 
Bureau of Crime Prevention” will bring the 
scientific anti-crime methods used by the 
Justice Department’s special agents within 
reach of local police officers, prosecutors and 
prison officials. Heading the bureau will be 
Justin Miller (above), special assistant to the 
Attorney General. 















that the breakdown in the system was not the 
fault of the Federal Government. 

Officials point out that in many States par- 
oles are made obligatory after designated parts 
of a prisoner’s sentence are served, despite pre- 
vious records. In many cases prisoners have 
been apprehended for committing serious crimes 
while out on parole. 

2.—Activity of the Justice Department is ex- 
pected to be augmented by a “Federal Bureau 
of Crime Prevention.” Attorney General Cum- 
mings plans to ask Congress to rush through 
legislation setting up the bureau. 

Justin Miller, special assistant to the Attorney 
General, has been designated to head the pro- 
jected organization, which has for its purpose 
the training of local police officers, prosecutors, 
and prison officials in scientific crime-detection 
methods. 

It is planned to admit only picked officials to 
the same sort of training given to the Justice 
Department’s special agents. Officials explained 
that all “plant technical equipment, scientific 
facilities, lecturers, and instructors will be avail- 
able for this important work.” 


Lower Cost of Living 


Trend Turns Downward for First 
Time Since November 


(CONSUMERS remember well the sharp rise in 

food prices during January and February 
followed by a slight drop in prices during March 
of this year. Since last December they have 
watched meat prices rise more rapidly than 
prices of other kinds of food. 

Therefore, it was with no small degree of re- 
lief that wage-earners learned for the first time 
since last November the cost of living declined, 
falling 0.4 per cent from April to May. So re- 
ported the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which disclosed that decreases occurred 
in all the major groups of the budget except 
rents, which continued on a rising trend. 

However, the dramatic rise of food prices has 
left a definite impression in the cost of living 
budget. Secretary Perkins on the basis of cal- 
culations by the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported an increase of 1.7 per cent in the New 
York living cost in the period from November, 
1934, to March, 1935. This figure, which repre- 
sents the change in the cost of goods purchased 
by wage-earners and low-saiaried workers, was 
reported to be largely due to increased food 
prices, which rose on an average of 4.2 per cent. 


The 4-H Campers 


200 Members of Agricultural 
Clubs Visit the Capital 


MONG the most careful scanners of cost of 
living budgets are the 4-H Club members. 
Composed of about a million farm boys and 
girls, these youngsters, whose age averages 17, 
are aided by State agricultural colleges and the 
Extension Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in becoming good farmers and good home- 
makers. (Photograph in Column 1.) 

Surprised Washington awoke one morning last 
week to find clusters of khaki tents on its “Mall,” 
in the very shadow of the Washington Monu- 
ment. Occupying the tents were 200 representa- 
tives of these 4-H clubs. Having earned the trip 
as @ reward for particularly good work in the 
club program, the members whose method in 
working is to demonstrate the newest and best 
methods of conducting farming and homemak- 
ing enterprises took a short breathing spell from 
their prize Guernseys and canned preserves and 
for seven days gorged on Government activities 
and sightseeing. 


America’s Playgrounds 


For Young and Old 


FERA Projects in 
In Nearly Every State 


Progress 


HE dream of recreational experts—an America 

blanketed with thousands of playgrounds, 
parks, community centers and sports “palaces” 
—may shortly be realized. 

The recent filing of an application by the Na- 
tional Park Service for a work-relief allotment 
of $3,444,132, for a survey to determine the na- 
tion’s recreational facilities and needs, empha- 
sizes the accomplishments of several of the 
emergency agencies in the construction and im- 
provement of a leisure-time program. 


80 MILLION ACRES 


Sometime ago the National Resources Board 
recommended that, in the readjustment of land 
use, the area of land devoted to recreational use 
be increased from 16 million to 80 million acres, 
including national, State and local parks, 
private recreation areas, and bird and game 
refuges. 

The gateways for “a playground America,” 
have already been set up by the CCC, the FERA 
the CWA and the PWA, which all embarked on 
separate programs touching on recreational 
problems. 

Under the work-relief program of the FERA 
thousands of stadiums, swimming pools, wading 
pools, playgrounds, tennis courts, baseball dia- 
monds, athletic fields, open-air theaters, com- 
munity centers and parks have been constructed 
and improved. 


IN SMALL TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Officials point to North Dakota, largely rural 
and agricultural, with no large cities, as an ex- 
ample of a State with one of the most carefully 
worked out recreational programs. No conven- 
ience, suggestion, direction, or item of instruc- 
tional information is omitted that would facili- 
tate wholesome recreation in varied forms by 
citizens of all ages within the State. 

The advent of Summer is welcomed by the 
citizens of High Point, a small industrial town 
in North Carolina. Here the whole community 
makes use of the recreational “plant” con- 
structed with work-relief funds. 

The “plant” includes tennis courts, a boat- 
house, barbecue pits, picnic furnaces, an amphi- 
theater, fountains, wading pools, and formal 
gardens. The bathhouse might easily be mis- 
taken for a country clubhouse, containing lock- 
ers, showers, lounging rooms, kitchen and ve- 
randahs. 


FAR AWAY IN THE PACIFIC 

One third across the Pacific Ocean, relief 
labor is transforming Ala Moana Park, on the 
ocean front between the business section of 
Honolulu and Waikiki Beach into what may 
someday be one of the finest waterfront recrea- 
tional developments in the world. This park 
covers 76 acres, with a mile of sea beach. 

And even here the remotest rural communities 
centering in the sugar and pineapple plantation 
areas are not being denied recreational privi- 
leges. Relief projects are bringing playgrounds 
to former social “wastelands.” 


SCOPE OF THE WORK 

The broad scope of this work is indicated by 
the following summary of FERA projects in 43 
States: 

Stadiums, 131 new, 73 improved; swimming 
pools, 316 new, 95 improved; playgrounds, 2,360 
new, 4,433 improved; comumnity centers, 532 
new, 101 improved; parks, 3,301 new, 2,447 im- 
proved; athletic fields, 572 new, 242 improved; 
other recreational facilities (children’s wading 
pools, baseball diamonds, golf courses, basket- 
ball, handball, horseshoe and tennis courts, zoo 
construction and improvement, et cetera), 3,175 
new, 1,686 improved. 

DEREK Fox. 
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Q.—Where may be found an official exposi- 
tion of “standard time” throughout the world? 

A.—Bureau of Standards has just issued a re- 
vision of such a pamphlet styled “Circular C406” 
which may be had from the Government Print- 
ing Office at 5 cents a copy. This pamphlet con- 
tains time-zone maps of the world and other in- 
formation concerning standard time. 

x*ee* 

Q.—Are all airplane accidents investigated by 
the Government? 

A—All serious accidents to civil atrcraft are 
investigated by the Bureau of Air Commerce in 
public hearings and the findings are made public 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 

x*erk 

Q@.—Did people in the District of Columbia 
ever have a vote in national elections? : 

A.—For four years in the early 70’s the District 
had a representative in Congress. Many resi- 
dents in the District retain franchise rights in 
their home States and in some instances may 
cast their votes by mail. 

x*ee 

Q.—How long is a passport valid? 

A.—Under the act of May 16, 1932, passports 
are valid for two years unless limited to a shorter 
period, and may be renewed for two years upon 
payment of $5 fee. 
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WHAT STATES ARE DOING: NEW LAWS 


NEW JERSEY finances unem- 
ployment reliet with sales 
tax. es s 

Governor Sholtz quashes mora- 
torium on debts of iocal govern- 
ments. 

* 7” * 

Evaders of gasoline taxes are 

brought to book. 
» 7 ~ 

Farmer settlers in Alaska com- 

plain of high prices. 

Oo ~ ” 
As an experiment limited to three 
~~ years, New Jersey will try a 2 
per cent sales tax. 
advanced its present 2% per cent 
sales tax to 3 per cent. Revised 
regulations will insure North Caro- 
lina a larger return from its 3 per 
cent tax. 

Whether a cent can be collected 
on a purchase when in excess of the 
2 per cent rate under the Colorado 
law is to be determined by a staie 
court. Wyoming has declined ex- 


California has | 


emption to federal soldiers or com- | 


pany organizations from its 2 per 
cent retail sales tax; the exemption 
is conceded when federal funds are 
used for the purchase. 

The New Jersey retail sales tax, 


just signed by Governor Hoffman, 


is intended to provide revenues for 
relief. There will be no tax on sales 
of 12 cents or less; the bracket sys- 
tem of rates has been applied to 


other purchases under one dollar. | 
Gasoline, electric power, gas, water 


in pipe lines and mains, commercial 
feeds, liquor and fertilizer are ex- 
empt; there is no exemption for 
milk or foodstuffs. 

By defining retail sales as trans- 
actions for resale, North Carolina 
will derive an added revenue from 
sales of goods to large consumers 
which have been given exemption 
heretofore as wholesale. 

~_*k 


MORATORIUMS: CITIES, FARMS 
THE PUBLIC DEBT moratorium 
act of 1936, passed by the legis- 












SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—velightful 
Comfort—Health Baths— 
Dancing —G olf— ~ar famed 
Restaurants—American 
and European Plan— 


She-TREYMORE 


ANTIC CITy. NJ 


pst E-PONENT OTE ACHIEVEMENT. 
om meme oil 








IN PHILADELPHIA 








The Bellevue levels distances 
to theatres—shops—and social 
and business schedules .. . 
And when you come, Dinner 
and Supper Daacing in the 
Club Stratford in the Palm 
Room, of course, and perhaps 
appointments to be kept in the 
Cocktail Room, or in the 
Mandarin Grill. 

Rates as low as $3.50 
BELLEVUE STRATFORD 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
BOOKING OFFICES are maintained 
in New York, 11 West 42nd. Street, 


Longacre 5-4500; Pittsburgh, Stand- 
ard JL.ife 3ldg., Court 1488 

















prob RUSS PR ERE: 


i he Geter 


he Gotham’s fame still grows 
because of the manner in which it 
gratifies the most exacting tastes. 
Enjoy the congeniality of its 
atmosphere and the splendor of its 
surroundings. Enjoy, too, the 
superb service, the vigilant concern 
for the comfort of each guest .. « 
that is so typical of this famous 
hotel . . . Surprisingly moderate 
rates begin at $4.00... Suites 
by the month or by the year rep- 
resent an unusually fine value. 





Max A. Haering, Res. Mgr. 


FIFTH AVENUE at 55th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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.ka under federal protection. 


lature of Florida, has been vetoed 
by Governor Sholtz as in violation 


of the State constitution. Governor | 


Sholtz also asserted that the coun- 
ties and cities which the measure 
was intended to aid needed no such 
form of relief. 

* “This is no time for Florida to be 
placed in the public eye in the po- 
sition of suspending payments of 
obligations,” he said. On the con- 
trary, Florida is leading the way out 
of the depression.” 

Governor Sholtz pointed out that 
the State has no bonded indebted- 
ness and that the counties, political 
subdivisions and taxing districts 
have reduced a total bonded indebt- 
edness from approximately 850 mil- 
lions to 470 million since 1926. 

In California, farmers are clam- 
oring for mortgage moratorium re- 
lief. A delegation received the as- 
surance of support from Governor 
Merriam and then invaded the state 
capitol to plead with legislators to 
pass a pending measure to provide 
relief. The judiciary committee of 
the state senate has received a com- 
mission from the senate to sidetrack 
all other legislative duties until it 
has reported a legislative proposal 
to satisfy the demand. 

x * 


FERRETING OUT TAX EVADERS 
EVASION OF TAXES on gasoline 

by bootleggers and dealers is 
engaging the attention of state law 
enforcement agencies. New York, 
Pennsylvania and Mississippi have 
been particularly active in cracking 
down on offenders. 

The state auditor of Mississippi 
has secured convictions in three 
cases on charges of evading gaso- 
line taxes. Three men claimed to 
have used the gasoline for consump- 
tion on their fishing boats and to be 


exempt from tax; it was proved that | 
they had exchanged gasoline for | 


shrimp with other boat owners. 

The question of interstate com- 
merce was ignored by the court in 
the case of another fisherman, who 
obtained his gasoline from a Louisi- 
ana distributor. The court held 
that transportation ceased upon de- 
livery at warehouse, and the subse- 
quent use of the oil was subject to 
state law. 

x~* 


GRAIN IN EXECUTIVE MANSION 
WHILE THE EXECUTIVE MAN- 

SION at Atlanta, Georgia, has 
not precisely been converted into a 
grain elevator, Governor Eugene 
Talmadge does not hesitate to ad- 
mit that 500 bushels of wheat, 
hauled the 50 miles from his farm 
at Forsyth, had been given storage 
room there. 

The grain has been salvaged from 

any possible liability to a processing 
tax. Governor Talmadge says it will 
be sold for seed. 
“You can bet your bottom dollar,” 
he observed, “that I’m not going to 
mill it; because I’d have to pay that 
processing tax of 30 cents a bushel.’ 
xr 


MIGRATING FARMERS 

IGH PRICES have _ brought 
trouble and discontent to Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Minnesota. 
farmers who have migrated to Alas- 
The 





| 


| 


complaint in California under a law 
just approved by the State legis- 
lature. The defense may demand 
a bill of particulars; but the alle- 
gations see light only when the case 
comes to trial. 

Another California law enacted at 
the present session of the State 
legislature requires that any county 
hospital shall admit an expectant 
mother regardless of the length of 
her local residence or of her ca- 
pacity to pay medical costs. 

xk 

ARIZONA’S WATER CLAIMS 
RIGHTS TO THE USE of the 

waters of the Colorado river, 
which Arizona is prepared to press 
by litigation in the Federal courts, 
will have a definite effect upon the 
claims of California and Nevada, but 


| Will probably not disturb the status 








complaints allege that prices for | 


federal foodstuffs and supplies are | 


higher than those charged in pri- 
vate stores in the vicinity. 

The settlers are said to have be- 
came alarmed lest the three thou- 
sand dollars credit allotted each 
family shall be materially reduced 


before they have made satisfactory | 


progress with building their homes 
and planting crops. 

Montana is shifting her farm pop- 
ulation to more promising fields of 
endeavor. Tracts of 120 acres each 
have been set aside near Malta as 
farm projects open to settlers. The 
Montana rural rehabilitation cor- 
poration has obtained a federal cash 
grant, from which settlers are pro- 
vided with monthly allowances for 
purchasing food and clothing ne- 
cessities; machinery and other 
equipment is to be provided on a 
rental basis. 

The state planning board of Utah 
proposes the removal of 12,000 fami- 
lies from submarginal farm lands 
within the state. As 60 per cent 
of the land area is federally owned, 
the farm problem takes on an em- 
phasized national aspect. 

x*re 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN ILLINOIS 
AN OLD-AGE PENSION system 
has been approved by the legis- 
lature of Illinois. The plan is con- 


as proposed in the social security 


The act follows the model drawn 
up in Washington. 

While the State assembly of the 
California legislature approved lib- 
eralization of the State old-age pen- 
sion system, the préposal was de- 
feated in the State senate. The 
average monthly payment to bene- 
ficiaries over 70 years of age is now 
$20; the bill unanimously approved 
by the assembly proposed a maxi- 
mum of $35 payable to eligible bene- 
ficiaries over 65 years of age. 


x*rk 

SECRET DIVORCE GROUNDS 
HE SPECIFIC MANNER of crack- 
ing down where matrimonia) 
cruelty is alleged as a ground of 


divorce against husband or wife | ©1986, B. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 


| 
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need not be made public in the | 


Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 
This opinion is advanced by Ari- 
zona’s attorney general, John L. 
Sullivan, who is preparing the com- 
plaints. Four important problems 
are involved, says Attorney General 
Sullivan, which demand legal de- 
termination and consequent solu- 
tion by the Federal Government: 
Allocation of water from the Col- 
orado river; building of channels 
primarily in the Parker-Gila area; 
distribution of power; and estab- 
lishment of Arizona’s rights in 
waters above Boulder Dam. 
Nevada has just won a verdict 
against the United States Govern- 
ment in the Federal court, sustain- 


ing’ State claims to water rights in | 


the Walker river and tributaries. 
The decision, if affirmed, will deny 
title to 150 second-feet of water for 


| of the upper basin States, New the benefit of Indians on the Walker 
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Bilal liadlion dialongiicrfees 
CUNARD WHITE STAR 


(Moule Chotsinegs 


BORN TO THE SEA 
Steward Murphy, with 
a twenty-six year rec- 
ord, typifies those who 
provide the deft service 
for which Cunard White 
Star is internationally 
famous. His father 
also followed the sea, 


FIRST CLASS 


The advantages of direct route, gigan- 
tic ships an weekly sailings are 
offered by Cunard White Star First 


Class. Famous liners, including two of 
the world’s largest ships . . the 
Majestic and Berengaria go 


first to Cherbourg, nearest port 
of the continent, thence to South- 
ampton. Rooms with private bath 
for as little as $219 per person. 

NEXT SAILINGS 


To France and England 


Aquitania e *June 26 
Majestic . . « « « *June 29 
Berengaria . . ... “July 5 
Aquitania . 4... Julyll 
Majestic ....-+. Julyl9 












CABIN CLASS 


You get much for littl in Cabin 
Class. That gracious hospitality, which 
travellers associate with Cunard White 
Star, characterizes each Cabin ship... 
and there are eighteen ... led by the 
Georgic and Britannic, Britain's 
largest motor liners. Sailings aver- 
age two a week. Rates: Cabin 
Class $143 up; Tourist Class 
$108.50 up; Third Class $84.50. 


FROM NEW YORK 


To Ireland, France and England 
Britannic .... *June 29 
Georgic . oo «2 « oeepae 
To Ireland and England 
Franconia ~ » . *June 28 
Scythia . «s+. « « *Suly § 


*Summer Season Rates Slightly Higher 
Weekly sailings from Montreal via “St. Lawrence Route” 
See Your Local Agent or 1504 K St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


Inquire Regarding Cunard White Star Deferred Payment Plan 





Indian reservation and uphold the 
prior claims of 250 users of the river 
system in California and Nevada. 
2 = 
CALIFORNIA BARS NEEDY 
WHETHER AN EMERGENCY ex- 
ists will determine the validity 


! 


of California’s plan to bar the State 
borders against indigent from other 
States who are seeking asylum in 
the land of sunshine. Border regis- 
tration of out-of-State automobiles 
admitted to Northern and Central 
California has increased each month 


for nineteen consecutive months, 

The assembly of the State legis- 
lature has approved a measure 
which would empower the Governor 
to guard the border against invasion 
of persons incapable of supporting 
themselves. Mayo DuDLEY. 











Since the New Easy-Writing Royal was 
first introduced (less than a year ago), its 
revolutionary features have won it designa- 
tion as the finest of writing machines. 
is a typewriter that not only cooperates with 
the typist, but one that produces neater and 
more uniform letters at lower cost. 
seventeen major improvements on this latest 
Royal, including such exclusive Royal fea- 
tures as Touch Control, Automatic Paper 
Lock, Improved Shift Freedom, distinguish it 
as the most efficient typewriter ever made! 

No other typewriter has met so completely 
the requirements of typists and executives. 


makes a good typist 
AND WE CAN PROVE IT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE! 


Here 


The 


THE NEW ROYAL 


WITH 17 MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 


s 
> 


hey better 


in your own office. . 
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Call for the Royal representative and try 
this sensational new Royal, Victory Model, 


. . Compare the Work! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


THE EASY-WRITING 


IR © WA ib 


VICTORY MODEL 







































GOLF 
TOMMY ARMOUR 
Who Hos Won the U.S. Open, 
P. G. A., and British Open 








—— 
DIVING 
Amy LOU OLIVER 


Former Southern Champion 
Fancy Diver 













TOMMY ARMOUR, a 
Camel smoker of 
long standing, who 
says: “I’ve smoked 
Camels for years, 
without jittery 
merves or cutting 
down my wind.” 


| @ Follow the athletes in your search for cigarette 


tingent upon Federal contribution {~., 
* mildness. Tommy Armour says: “Camels never 


program of President Roosevelt, | bother my nerves or shorten my wind—convinc- 


ing evidence that Camels are mild.” 


Mel Ott, heavy-hitting outfielder of the New 
York Giants, reports: “My experience is that 
Camels are so mild they never get my wind.” 


And Stubby Kruger, Amy Lou 
Oliver, and Lester Stoefen agree 























ATHLETES SAY: 


“THEY DONT 


GET: 


“YOUR WIND!” | 


Read below what these famous athletes say about 
their experiences in smoking Camels 


with Pete Knight, who says: “Camels—there’s a 
smoke so mild it never cuts down your wind, 
never gets you out of condition.” 

A mildness that will please you too! Camels 
are made from costlier tobaccos. They are mild, 
cool, gentle on the throat. Smoke them all you 
wish. Camels don’t upset your nerves . . . or tire 
your taste. And athletes find that 
Camels do not get their wind. 


PETE KNIGHT 
Bronche Riding Champion 
1932 and 1933 





WATER POLO 

Stussy KRuGer 

Water Pole and 
Olympic Swimming Ster 





















TENNIS 
Lester R. STOEFEN 
U.S. Doubles Tennis Champion 
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YOU'LL LIKE 
THEIR 























CONSIDER THAT LIFE IS 
MORE WORTH WHILE 
when you feel physi- 
cally fit, “in condition.” 


Athletes say, “They 
don’t get your wind.” 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS! 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS — Turkish and 





Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


{Signed} R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N, @ 
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Army Engineer Who Will Harness 
Tides of the Bay of Fundy 


HE engineer's dream of years ago of har- 
nessing the tides of the Bay of Fundy is about 
to be fulfilled. 

Major Philip Bracken Fleming, army engineer, 
detailed to the Public Works Administration 
since it was first established, has been assigned 
to supervise the project. PWA has given the 
$36,000,000 project its first start by allotting to it 
$10,000,000 out of the public works program. 

Officially, this job of turning the tides into 
power, is called the Passamaquoddy Tidal Power 
Project. Likened to the Muscle Shoals develop- 
ment in the Tennessee Valley, this project is lo- 
cated near Eastport, Me., close to the Canadian 





-~Wide World 

West Pointer chosen to oversee the task of 

harnessing the tremendous tides that 
race up the Bay of Fundy 
border. It is, however, entirely in American 
waters. 

Major Fleming went to West Point from Iowa 
in 1907 and as a subaltern served in the Canal 
Zone and in the Philippines. He held a World 
War rank of colonel. 

Because of his experience In public works 
problems and engineering work, Major Fleming 
was drafted from the War Department when 
PWA was set up and has served with it, first as 
executive officer and later as Acting Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works. In the post-war 
period he was Chief of the Finance Division of 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers, War Depart- 
ment, and had to do with standardization and 
adjustments of contracts. For years Major 
Fleming directed army athletics. 


Edwin L. Kilby 


Assistant Commissioner of Public 
Debt, Treasury Department 





(CONGRESS runs up the nation’s expenditures 
but the Treasury faces the debt problems 
and handles all the obligations. 

Edwin L. Kilby, Assistant Commissioner of the 
Public Debt, and his chief, Commissioner Wil- 
liam S. Broughton, are experts in charge of all 
transactions relating to the debit side of the 
ledger. 

Just now, this pool of national indebtedness 
is approximately $28,500,000,000. 

Mr. Kilby is a native of Maine, and is now 37 





—Underwood & Underwood 
Uncle Sam’s debts these days are heavy and 
Edwin L. Kilby is one of the experts 
in charge of the books 





years old. He has moved up rapidly in govern- 
ment service. 

Beginning as a classified service employe in 
1917, he went to France soon after the United 
States declared war. Mustered out, he was ap- 
pointed to a position in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. For sixteen years he has served there in 
different capacities, receiving promotion after 
promotion on merit. 

For the past four years, Mr. Kilby’s work has 
kept him in close touch with Treasury financing. 











For some time he served as assistant to the 
Commissionér .of Public Debt. On May 2 last, 
Secretary. Morgenthau appointed him Assistant 
Commissioner of Public Debt, with larger ad- 
ministrative powers. 
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Major Philip B. Fleming | Edward T. Taylor, Acting Majority Leader of the House 





—Underwood & Underwood. 


Colorado Lawyer Who Has Written a Hundred Federal Laws 


‘HERE are a number of things about Repre- 

sentative Edward T. Taylor, de facto major- 

ity leader of the House of Representatives that 
make him an outstanding figure. 

In the first place his tall body, straight as an 
arrow, carries 76 years as if they were but 60 
and his record likewise carries a list of achieve- 
ments in lawmaking that would be hard to beat. 
Forty measures of his enacting are now on the 
books of his native State, Colorado, and he has 
written more than a hundred Federal laws. 

And then, of course, his district is “the top 
of the world.” It comprises some 40 of the tallest 
peaks of the Rockies, rich in ore and filled with 
names that are a part of the glamorous history 
of America’s gold mining days. 

And, another thing that makes Representa- 
tive Taylor unique is his period of service: He is 
the only man in history entering Congress at 
the age of 50 who has served as many as 14 con- 
secutive terms. 


PUBLIC WORK HE HAS DONE 


Recently when some nimble-penned artist at- 
tempted to portray in picture the achievements 
of this “top of the world Congressman” he had 
a hard time getting his sketches into the space 
allotted him. He drew a gushing pipe to sym? 
bolize a quarter-century fight for water rights, a 
sack of money representing the allotment for 
the “biggest reclamation project” in western 
Colorado, and a span of State roads through 
forest and over mountain running from Denver 
to Grand Junction, over the Tennessee River pass 
and through the Colorado River Canyon. Sheep, 
cattle and silver filled the rest of the ‘picture, 
representing the two industries, stock raising 
and mining, which have been assisted by Mr. 
Taylor. 

Of the long list of bills which Representative 
Taylor has written, two are most frequently men- 
tioned in connection with his name. One was 
the act that changed the name of the Grand 
River to the Colorado and the other is the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act. Both represented long hard 
battles and both were inspired by the intense 
State loyality which Mr. Taylor bears. Of course 
the grazing act was national in scope and the 


ML 


Colorado River is vital to the seven States which 
it touches and to the great Boulder Dam which 
stores its waters. 


BEGAN LIFE ON A FARM 


Mr. Taylor’s father was born in England but 
was brought to this country by his parents when 
he was a year old and was reared on a farm near 
Jacksonville, Ill. Edward Taylor began his life 
on an Illinois farm, too, but later moved to a 
stock ranch in western Kansas. He was gradu- 
ated from the high school in Leavenworth, Kans., 
in 1881. After graduation he started West look- 
ing for a job and ended up as principal of the 
high school in Leadville, Colorado. 

The next Fall he left Leadville to attend the 
University of Michigan law school. When he had 
won his sheepskin at Ann Arbor he returned to 
Leadville and began practice in the office of his 
uncle. His public life began at once for in the 
year of his graduation he was elected county su- 
perintendent of schools. The next year he was 
made Deputy District Attorney. In 1887 he 
moved to Glenwood Springs where he went into 
law partnership with his brother and the same 
yegr was elected district attorney of the north- 
western Colorado district. 


LONG IN COLORADO SENATE 


In 1896 he was elected State senator and served 
for 12 years. It was then that Mr. Taylor’s ver- 
satility as an author of legislation became evident 
and beside his 40 statutes he is credited with five 
State constitutional amendments. He held other 
public offices and was active in national Demo- 
cratic politics, organizing a bureau of naturalized 
citizens at Chicago in 1916 and afterward cam- 
paigning extensively in the West among the for- 
eign born. 

Twenty-six years ago he was elected to Con- 
gress. There is now only one other man who 
with him entered that (the 61st) Congress. That 
is Speaker Byrns. 


INTEREST IN PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. Taylor’s interest centers on the Appropria- 
tions Committee of which he is vice-chairman 
and also chairman of the subcommittee which 


is in charge of the Interior Department bill. 
And when it comes to the Interior Department 
Mr. Taylor is right at home. His interest in the 
public domain goes back to his district and some 
of his earliest activities as a lawyer were when 
he adjudicated an important drainage case. He 
has battled for reclamation and for the forestry 
service; twice he saved the Hoover Dam Act from 
defeat and he watches that project like a hawk. 
Only recently he filed a brief with Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes, looking to assurance that no 
governmental activity would be permitted to nul- 
lify any of the rights under the compact of. the 
States for the development of the Colorado River. 


FILLS DIFFICULT POST WELL 


For the most part Mr. Taylor has kept out of 
the inner political disputes of the House; he is 
never self-assertive and his present difficult job 
of Leader, where he has to exercise control over 
men who elected someone else for the office, 
has been marked by a suavity and urbanity 
which few could muster under the circum- 
stances. 

When Representative Bankhead fell ill on the 
eve of taking over the office of Floor Leader to 
which he had just been elected it was at first 
thought that another election would be held. But 
Representative Bankhead chose to make Repre- 
sentative Taylor his delegate and this course was 
insisted upon, Since Mr. Bankhead is still very 
ill, Mr. Taylor has been leader in everything but 
name since January 3. 

Irrigation, mining, administration of public 
lands are all familiar topics to this sturdy cham- 
pion of the open spaces and he is known 
throughout the West as one of the great human 
factors in its development in the last quarter 
century and more. 

He has served on various committees dealing 
with these subjects and he is credited with ef- 
fective work on the special committee that 
drafted the present Budget law. 

Quiet and courteous he devotes most of his 
time to his committee work, supplemented now 
by his duties as Floor Leader. He takes very 
little part in the social life of Washington. He 
is married and has three children, two sons and 
a daughter. 
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Mrs. Blair Banister 


First Woman Named Assistant 
Treasurer of United States 


]% A simply furnished office, carpeted in blue, 

that looks down on a busy Washington 
thoroughfare, an energetic little woman pores 
over seemingly endless figures. Being Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States and thereby help- 
ing to receive and disburse the public moneys is 
a calculable undertaking. 

It was on Aug. 1, 1933, that Mrs. Blair Banister, 
raised her right hand and swore faithfully to 
perform the duties of Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States. It was the first time in American 
history that one of her sex had been ap- 
pointed to this post 

Mrs. Banister began a “public relations” career 
at the time of the war. From 1918 to 1919, she 
was one of the four publicity writers in the war- 
time division of the Department of Labor. then 
headed by Roger Babson. She had been selected 
for this position by George Creel, director of Gov- 
ernment publicity, 


The Democratic party then claimed her serv- 
ices, especially in a publicity capacity with regard 





—Underwood & Gudereeas 
Figures, figures and ever more figures con- 
front this Virginia lady at her desk in 
the United States Treasury 





to the organizing of the new women voters of 
the nation. For some time she served as assist- 
ant to Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, first vice-chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee. 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States 
is a sister to the senior Senator from Viroinia, 
Carter Glass, who was Secretary of the Treasury 
in the days of Woodrow Wilson. 


Norman Armour 


Career Diplomat Who Becomes 
Our Minister to Canada 


EPORTS from Ottawa have it that the ap- 

pointment of the new head of the American 
diplomatic mission to succeed the late Warren 
Delano Robbins has met with “the highest ap- 
proval,” 

Norman Armour, career diplomat of 20 years’ 
service in nine foreign capitals and the State De- 
partment at Washington will move into the le- 
gation in the Canadian Capital about July 1. 
At the present time he is in Europe recuperat- 
ing from dengue fever contracted while Minister 






—Wide World 
This new Minister to Canada has made diplo- 
macy his life career and he has seen 
service in nine foreign capitals 





to Haiti at which post he has been since 1932. 
1887. He was educated at St. Paul’s School, Con- 

The new Canadian Minister was born in Brigh- 
ton, England, of American parents in the year 
cord, N. H.; Princeton, from which he obtained 
an A. B. and an A. M.; and Harvard Law School. 

Norman Armour entered the American For- 
eign Service in 1915 by becoming attache at the 
embassy in Paris. The following year he was 
assigned to Petrograd. 

Mr. Armour since 1919 has been stationed at 
Brussels, The Hague, Montevideo, Tokyo, Rome, 
Paris, and Port-au-Prince, and for a time was 
detailed to the Department of State in Wash- 
ington. 
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WESTWARD THE COURSE OF 

EMPIRE?—China may follow 
Korea and Manchuria in. line to 
eat out of the Japanese rice bowl. 
The only thing that might prevent 
the Celestial Republic from being 
compelled to accept Japanese “re- 
lief” is a united nationas resistance 
strong enough to tell the Mikado’s 
uniformed retainers to clamber 
back over the Great Wall where they 
belong and let ancient China work 
out its own destiny. 

Moreover, the shrewd Nipponese 
have selected the time opportune, 
according to the world calendar, for 
the Peiping holiday. Britain, whose 
India and other interests are com- 
ing too close to Japanese hegemony 
to make the crowned head rest easy, 
is preoccupied with diplomatizing 
with Germany about such things as 
submarines, airplanes, and the like. 

Italy, with whom London had ex- 
pected a stiff front along with Paris 
on the German bargaining, is play- 
ing around in Africa with most of 
its high-powered defense, and ap- 
parently enjoying the irritation 
which it is thus causing the British. 

France, who has interests in the 
Far East, is keeping too close a 
watch on the Rhine to give much 
thought to Japanese manipulations 
in Asia. 

Russia, fearful of what might 
happen on its Polish-German bor- 
ders should it shift its forces to 
Siberia to dispuie the Japanese 
course of Empire, is for the moment 
waiting. 

The United States, once ready to 
remind Japan of solemn treaty obli- 
gations, is prone to look on from 
afar. It does not relish being 
caught in China’s open door when 
Japan decides to slam it. 

$2 

ECRET ULTIMATUM.—And now 

there seems to be sifting to the 
top of public information, rumors 
that there was more to the Tangku 
Truce of 1933 than was filed with 
the League of Nations. The truce 
brought an end to the North China 
campaign and set up a demilitarized 
zone south of the Great Wall. 

The Foreign Policy Association re- 
veals that secret protocols contain- 
ing the substance of the Twenty-one 
Demands of 1915 by Japan (mostly 
recalled at Washington Conference) 
were an essential part of the agree- 
ment and go far toward explaining 
the latest developments in the trou- 
bled land of Confucius. 

That China has been unable to 
carry out her allegedly forced 
promises to curb  anti-Japanese 
demonstrations effectively may thus 
be understood. 

Likewise, recent concessions such 
as “the restoration of through rail- 
way traffic between Peiping and 
Mukden, the resumption of postal 
communications with Manchukuo, 
the refunding of the Nishihara 
loans, the establishment of customs 
posts along the Great Wall and the 
tariff favors to Japanese goods,” ac- 
cording to the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. 


The demands of 1935, which the | mission is to fix the lines for the 








UNCLE SAM 


WHETS WEAPONS 
AGAINST LIQUOR SMUGGLERS 


Chinese—Italy Bent on African Con- 
in the Chaco 


quest—Peace 


Chinese Generalissimo, Caniang Kai 


Shek is reported to nave acceptea | 


rather than run the cnance oi an 
anninilating conflict, include: sup- 
pression of Nationalist Party (Kuo- 
mintang) in Hopei; suppression of 
anti-Japanese education and agi.a 
tion in same Province: punishment 
of murderers OL Peu-vc, wae 
tors of Tientsin; closing of Peiping 
Political ‘Trainuwig sup- 
pression of fascist and oiner secret 
anti-Japaiiese orsanizations; with- 
drawal of troops vo south o1 Yellow 
River and replacement of officials in 
Peiping-‘iientsin aiea wath 
pointees favorable to Japan; pso- 
vision must be made for setlie.aent 
of Japanese loans, and for depend- 
ence on Japan ratmer than on west- 
ern powers foi economic assisiance. 
x* * * 

EIPING OR PrKiNG?—Genera! 

Ho Ying-Ching, War Minister, 
forced to capitulate to Japanese 
demands has left Hope! Province tox 
Nanking. Thus northern China is 
without any high Chinese official to 
dispute the Japanese push. 

Some observers who have been 
reading recent Far Eastern history 
predict the outcome: When the 
Peiping-Tientsin area is completely 
under Japanese domination, it will 
declare its independence from Nank- 
ing. The sway of former Pu-Yi, 
now emperor of Manchukuo, will be 
extended He will be brought home in 
glory to the Capital of his Manchu 
ancestors, Peking. 

China is makmg a diplomatic ap- 
peal to the signatories of the nine- 
power pact, guaranteeing the open- 
door, to come to its assistance. 
Former Secretary of State Stimson 
twice reminded Japan of its obliga- 
tions under the treaty during that 
power’s activities in Manchuria and 
Shanghai in 1932. 

2 ¢ 

CHACO TOURNIQUET.—At high 

noon on June 14, the last shot 
was fired into the wasted jungle of 
the Gran Chaco. South American 
powers meeting in Buenos Aires had 
succeeded in applying an effective 
tourniquet to bleeding Paraguay and 
Bolivia. 

After three years of fighting, rep- 
resentatives of the two nations, ex- 
hausted of manpower and material 
resources, meeting at the Argentine 
capital in company with representa- 
tives from that country, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, and the United States, 
placed their signatures to a plan of 
action which will turn the ticklish 
boundary dispute over to peace ma- 
chinery for settlement. Within ten 
days, the plan is expected to have 
the legislative approval of the two 
countries concerned. 

Principal points of the proposal 
include: a neutral peace commis- 


dilsvavlve; 





DDED POWERS may soon be , sition of fines and penalties against 


available to the Federal Gov- 
ment for its offensive against liquor 
smugglers, whose operations off 
American coasts are estimated to 
cause a loss of more than $30,000,000 
annually in revenue. 

If the Senate gives its approval 
to the Anti-Smuggling Bill passed 
last week by the House, the Coast 
Guard will be enabled to extend its 
patrol of coastal waters beyond the 
12-mile limit and the State Depart- 
ment will be given additional power 
to encourage reciprocal treaties 
with foreign countries, calling for 
the mutual enforcement of revenue 
laws. 

Activities against the smugglers 
under present laws, according to 
Government officials, may be classi- 
fied under two headings. An effort 
is being made to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the Coast Guard and 
the State Department is endeavor- 
ing through negotiation with for- 
eign governments to place restric- 
tions on the operations of smug- 
glers in their home ports. 


A 62-MILE LIMIT 

The bill passed by the House au- 
thorizes the President to extend 
the 12-mile limit an additional 50 
miles to sea and to establish “en- 
forcement areas” 100 miles north or 
south of reported smuggling areas. 

In reporting the measure, the 
Ways and Means Committee ex- 
plained that the extension of the 
jurisdictional limit of the United 
States will enable this country to 
take full advantage of treaties now 
existing with 15 countries authoriz- 
ing search and seizure of their ves- 
sels within one hour's sailing of the 
United States. But the measure does 


not alter existing treaty limita- 
tions. 
Heavier penalties for customs 


law violations and the penalizing of 
acts indicative of smuggling but not 
covered t:y existing laws are pro- 
vided by the bill. The basis for re- 
ciprocal legislation by other coun- 


Americans attempting evasion of 
smuggling laws of foreign countries. 


SCOPE OF SMUGGLING 

During the hearings on the bill 
Treasury Department officials point- 
ed out that 39 foreign vessels are 
known to be engaged in liquor 
smuggling. Only two smuggling ves- 
Sels were observed off the coast in 
the Spring of 1934, but by Febru- 
ary of this year the number had 
increased to 22. 

It was estimated at the hearings 
that alcohol is being smuggled into 
this country at the rate of 2,250,000 
gallons annually, causing a revenue 
loss of between $30,000,000 and $40,- 
000,000. 

With the passage of the proposed 
legislation it is expected that the 
Coast Guard will be able greatly to 
increase its activities. Likewise, dip- 
lomatic negotiations now under way 
may be facilitated. 

Such negotiations already hav- 
proved effective in erecting legal 
obstacles against the operation of 
rum runners in Newfoundland and 
the French island of St. Pierre, 
which long have been 
major bases of operation. 
ANTI-SMUGGLING DECREES 

Newfoundland and St. Pierre is- 
sued decrees this year containing 
three major provisions to curtai! 
smuggling: 
1.—No vessels of less than 200 tons 
carrying liquor cargoes are to be 
given clearance. 

2.—No clearances will be allowed 
for the high seas and landing cer- 
tificates must be furnished by liquor 
exporters. 

3.—A substantial bond must be 
posted to guarantee that a landing 
certificate will be furnished. 

Along the southern coastal waters 
Cuba and the British possessions are 
cooperating with this country to 
Suppress the illicit liquor traffic. An 
effort now is being made to obtain 
Similar cooperation from other 
countries bordering on the Gulf of 


tries is provided through the impo- | Mexico. 
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two armies during a 
truce; the armies are to be demo- 
bilized to a maximum of 5,000 men 
each; a peace conference is to be 
called to settle outstanding disputes 
between the two nations; the par- 
ties contract a pledge of non-aggres- 
sion. *~* 


MANIFEST VESTINY.—All the 
~~ King’s diplomats don’t seem to 
have any success in curbing the ex- 
panding vision of “manifest destiny” 
of Itaiy’s Il Duce. For come what may 
—and despite Haile Selassie’s million 
primitive fighters with modern guns 
—the Italian troops in Somaliland 
and Eritrea are reacy to make the 
advance at the command of Signor 
Mussolini. 

The Dictator sems to be increas- 
ingly disturbed over criticism of his 


Powers Not Now in Position to Aid 


twelve-day | 


TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: J 


program. 
have been barred from circulation in 
the Fascist State. (A presumably 
inspired campaign in the Italian 
press recently against British criti- 
cism of the African campaign called 
forth protests ai London.) Musso- 
lini has also banned the New York 
Times until further notice for an 
unfavorable editorial and has 
handed the Chicago Tribune’s cor- 
respondent a quick passport out of 
the country. 

A barring of the English papers 
at almost the same time that a 
year’s ban against the circulation of 
some 30 German papers was lifted 
has some significance in certain 
quarters. It is pointed out by per- 
sons watching the situation that 
Italy may be drifting quietly toward 
Germany and away from England 
despite the recent love-feast at 
Stresa. This might also explain I] 
Duce’s unconcern for Kis northern 
borders as displayed by his sending 
so many troops and war machines to 
African soil. 

Latest. news dispatches from the 


News 


Four British newspapers | 





1] 





APAN’S NEW ULT 


Mediterranean announce Musso- 
lini’s willingness to place a protec- 
torate over Abyssinia and the dy- 
nasty of Haile Selassie. 
x * * 

A LONDON CONFERENCE.—Joa- 
“chim von Ribbentiop, special 
Ambassador of Reichsfuehrer Hitler 
on matters of disarmament has been 
to London to see the Foreign Min- 
ister. The upshot of the conversa- 
tion is reported to be that the Reich 
will acrep’ a navy 35 per cent the 
size of His Britannic Majesty’s, will 
give Britain nothing to fear from 
submarines, and will put nothing in 
the way of an air Locarno 

Results of the conversations so 
far have been communicated to the 
other powers by the British Gov- 
ernment. In reply, the United 
States has expressed the hope that 
the talks may lay the foundation 
for an eventual agreement among 
the principal powers for further 
limitation and reduction in naval 
categories. 

France, as yet, has not been heard 
from. But it is believed that she 





IMATUM 


will be adamant against a “35 per 
cent as big as the British Navy, 
for that will make the German force 
85 per cent as big as the French. 
Especially is this unfavorable to 
Paris because the French sea 
strength has to be divided between 
the Mediterranean and North Sea. 

France has also indicated hereto- 
fore that she is opposed to separat- 
ing the air pact from the whole 
plan of security for Europe. 

Feverish arming in the Reich had 
a tragic 
when a munitions plant at Reinsdorf 
blew up. 

x~** 


LIBERIA ON THE MAP.—Washg 
ington has reduced to one the 


nations which it does not recognize. 
It has extended recognition to Li- 
beria after five years because Presi- 
dent Barclay has worked out a plan 
of social and economic rehabilita- 
tion acceptable 
Government. Manchukuo stands 
alone unrecognized by the United 
States. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 


interruption on June 14 | 


MUSIC LOVERS: %'«! Brunswick- 
* Polydor-Decca .. 
the world's finest recorded music. 50e 
and75cperrecord. Regular price$1.50 
and $2.00. The Symphonies, Chamber 
Music, Operas, of BACH. WAGNER, 
BEETHOVEN. SCHUBERT, 
BRAHMS. etc. Maii Orders sent any- 
where. Complete Catalo: “US” on 
request. Also Victor and Columbia 
Records. MUSIC SERVICE, 
ill E. 14th St, New York City 


— 








GRAND CANYON 


from the AIR 


You owe it to yourself to see the 
world’s most gorgeous spectacle 
—Grand Canyon from the air! 
Thousands have seen Grand 
Canyon, but only a fortunate 
few have seen it from the air. 
Every day TWA hastwosuperb 
flights over Grand Canyon and 
Boulder Dam—East-bound on 
the “Sky Queen’’— West-bound 
on the “Comet.” A sight you'll 
never forget—from the luxuri- 





to the American 


ous security of giant Douglas 
Skyliners, 


808 15th St. N. W. Tel. Natl. 1451 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
& WESTERN AIR, INC 

















THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


composite of all the luxurious trains in the world 


TS mountain-fresh atmogphere all year ’round... “It has the fleet smoothness of The Flying Scotsman, 


its beautifully designed interiors, reminiscent 
of Mount Vernon . . ./ the charm and service of 
its Tavern Cars—these /795- (Oyo Phundned and Fiftieth Anniversary -/935 of all the luxurious trains 
qualities set The George 
Washington apart from 
other trains and quickly 


established its authenti- 


the sleek beauty of The Golden Arrow, the splendor 


and comfort of The Rome Express. It is a composite 


in the world,” True to 
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cally American character, 


But world travelers also 


say, and truthfully, that 
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American tradition, how- 


ever, there is no extra fare. 


The ticket agent of any railroad 
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can route you on the Chesapeake 
and Qhio. Insist upon it! 
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Comment Divided 


On Guffey Coal Bill 


SLIGHT MAJORITY OF WRITERS 
OPPOSE PLAN AS PROBABLY 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 














Proposal to make soft-coal mining a 
pubic utility, now before the Senate 
in the Guffey bill, is opposed by 54 per 
cent of the papers commenting, on the 
grounds that such legislation would 
probably be held unconstitutional and 
would upset labor conditions. However, 
46 per cent of the commentators see no 
objection to the proposal. 


WHILE labor union leaders have predicted serl- 

ous trouble in the soft coal fields unless the 
Guffey bill can be relied upon to improve the 
earning ability of workers, the one possible pro- 
tection that they have relied upon seems likely 
to newspaper critics to be barred under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. That is a stabiliza- 
tion measure, that would remove marginal mines 
from active production. 

“If the Guffey bill can prevent a strike, satisfy 
operators, and help the bituminous coal indus- 
try to make money, it would be a model for sim- 
ilar legislation affecting other industries,” agrees 
the Canton (O.) Repository (Ind.), and the In- 
dianapolis Times (Ind.) agrees that “while it is 
not a perfect instrument, it offers a lifeline to 
an industry crying for help.” (A strike truce 
until June 30 has been agreed upon). 


LEGALITY IS SUSPECT 

Among the critics of this legislation is the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), which avers that 
“it is difficult to see how this bill could be 
amended in such form as to come within the 
terms of the Supreme Court’s NRA decision.” 

“The stoppage of an entire industry upon 
which other industries and the public are de- 
pendent, together with inevitable violence and 
bloodshed” warns the Louisville Courier-Journal 
(Dem.), “is the alternative if this legislation is 
not enacted. Chaos in the coal fields with in- 
creased poverty and unemployment is the threat 
of a negligible minority to a Government in 
which the majority is supposed to rule. The ap- 
peal in the strike call that “orderly procedure 


How Editors View 
Holding Com Companies 


PROPOSED ELIMINATION OPPOSED 
BY 83 PER CENT OF THE 
COMMENTATORS 














Proposed elimination of holding com- 
panies in the utility field is opposed by 
83 per cent of the newspapets comment- 
ing who argue that such action would de- 
stroy business enterprise and impair 
legitimate investments. The minority, 
17 per cent, contend that practices of 
holding companies have put them out of 
court. 


ONTROVERSY over the right of utility hold- 
ing companies to exist is earnestly debated 
by the press. The great majority contends that 
the Administration measure fails to discriminate 
between good and bad holding companies, a 
condition that was somewhat altered by a last- 
minute amendment that would require elimina- 
tion of all intermediate holding companies. 
They further point out that immense invest- 
ments by banks, insurance companies and the 
general public are put in jeopardy. Supporters 
of the measure insist that past actions of the 
holding companies have subjected them to gen- 
eral condemnation. 


INDICATED OBJECTIVES 


“With the right kind of leadership in the 
House,” says the New York Times (Dem.), “it 
should be possible to whip the bill into some 
semblance of a constructive measure. Among 
the important objectives of rational utility legis- 
lation are: 

“(1) the interstate or Federal regulation of 
electric energy transmitted and sold at wholesale 
across State lines, 

“(2) the simplification of jerry-built holding 
company structures through the gradual elimi- 
nation of unnecessary and uneconomic inter- 
mediate holding companies and 

“(3) stricter regulation of holding-company 
security issues, accounting practices and rela- 
tions with affiliates. 

“All these objectives can be attained without 
undermining State regulation or standing the 
electric industry on its head.” 


SAFETY OF INVESTMENTS 

The theory that the bill will affect recovery is 
indorsed also by the Chester (Pa.) Times (Ind.), 
and the Charleston (8S. C.) Evening Post (Dem.). 

“Failure to discriminate between good and bad 
holding companies” is recognized by the Grand 
Rapids Press (Ind.) while the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald (Ind.) finds proof that “Congress is still 
a rubber stamp and will not listen to reason or 
to the pleas of millions of Americans.” 

It is pointed out by the Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.) that “impressive testimony was offered at 
the Congressional hearings to the absence of 
need for any such legislation, and the destructive 
character of its provisions.” 
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Pinched for Reckless Driving 











must be followed at all times” is a pathetic 
mockery. Order in coal strikes is anomalous.” 


THREAT OF A STRIKE 

“The cause of the union leaders,” advises the 
Indianapolis Star (Rep.) “has not been enhanced 
by the ultimatum that enactment of the Guffey 
bill would forestall a strike. That is nothing but 
an effort to browbeat Congress into approval of 
a questionable measure. Such tactics are remi- 
niscent of the discredited Adamson railway act 
during the war. The coal dispute should be set- 
tled by compromise and not by insistence on 
demands. Some operators favor the Guffey bill, 
although it should be altered materially before 
it is acceptable to the public whose interests 
must not be ignored in the industrial bickering.” 


VIEWED SOLELY AS SUBSIDY 

The constitutionality of the taxing feature 1s 
questioned also by the Buffalo Evening News 
(Rep.) which continues as to the defects in the 
legislation: 

“The Guffey coal stabilization bill is in effect a 
flat subsidy for an industry which should have 
adjusted its difficulties years ago. The measure 
merely would postpone the day of reckoning in 
the coal industry and contribute little to any 
effective solution of an admittedly difficult prob- 
lem.” 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Little Too Much 
The Tennessee Valley Authority, judging by 
the Comptroller General’s findings, exercised too 
much authority—South Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 
* * 7 
Call for More Primers 
As that four bjllion begins to dwindle some- 
body will have to take hold lively and make the 
pump handle fly—Wichita (Kans.) Eagle. 
* * * 


Style for a Taxpayer 
Athletes have been wearing shorts for some 
time, but now they make a most appropriate 
garb for the taxpayer.—Indianapolis Star. 
* * * 


Dream of Plenty 
A big governmental appropriation with no 
strings attached is the politician's idea of par- 
adise.—Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader. 
* * * 
It’s a Long, Long Road 
The bonus drive, which started in 1919, turned 
out to be a tour.—Danville (Ill.) Commercial 
News, 
* * # 
Lack in Alphabetical Soup 
It develops that no new vitamin has been dis- 
covered in this Administration, as the alphabet 
was otherwise employed.—Detroit News. 
* # & 
Business Before Pleasure 
The Government ought to do something about 
shortening up the time people have to wait in 
line for their relief checks; it is interfering with 
golf.—_Sacramento Bee. 
* * # 
Rough on the Under Dog 
The inflation advocates said a billion or so 
of printing press currency wouldnt hurt much. 
A little at a time, so to speak. That was the 
Indian’s idea when he cut the dog’s tail off an 
inch at a time.—Tulsa (Okla.) World. 
ee @ 
Abundant Credulity 
We don't agree with a leading economist who 
insists that the people of this country need to 
have more faith. The majority of them seem 
only too willing to believe anything a political 
spellbinder can think of to broadcast through 
his hat.—Jacksonville, (Fla.) Journal, 











Cartoonist Taiburt in 





the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Widen the Road or Else— 








tence to a futile fight in the courts. 
indeed, he preferred doing time behind bars to 
the deadly risks he ran as a gangster-fugitive. 
Even Dillinger, 
make terms through his agents for a life sen- 
tence in exchange for his voluntary surrender, 
but was unable to “put over” the deal. 


Crime Detection 


From the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.): 
Not so long ago kidnaping was approached 


with despair by law enforcement agencies. 


The first stage was all in favor of the gangsters, 
for they had the victim. 
started an intensive hunt then, the kidnaped 
person would not be returned and might suffer 
harm. 


If the agents and police 


** * 
But now we find that the kidnaper leaves a 


trail, must leave a trail if his crime is to pay 
dividends. 
to get anything out of it. And the bills, with their 
serial numbers already recorded, are a finger 
pointing to his identity. 


He has to pass the money in order 


xk * 


From the New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.): 


HIS gangster’s tribute to the “G-men” was 
evidently sincere. He preferred a life sen- 
Probably, 


it will be recalled, sought to 
































(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


No Tears for NRA 

Sir:—Again we are a free people. 
The NRA is dead. 

Foisted on a trusting public, it proved 
to be the world’s premier racket, Its 
record of intimidation, coercion and 
chicanery is one of the blackest pages 
in American history. 

The attempt of a servile Congress to 
vest a temporary idol with dictatorial 
powers over a hitherto free people has 
met with just rebuke by unanimous de- 
cision of the nine judges of the highest 
Court in the land. 

The repulsive vulture with its posture 
and accoutrements hideously suggestive 
of an unholy feast on the corpse of 
industry is no longer required to be 
displayed in humble obedience to au- 
tocratic command. Labor need not do 
the goose-step at the direction of un- 
scrupulous organizers bent on the fullest 
exploitatian of usurped authority. 

The Constitution has survived and 
free men rejoice. JAMES H. GANOE. 
Portland, Oreg. 

x «rk 
Would Curb Court 

Sir:—There should be a law passed 
by which the Supreme Court would have 
no power to override any act of Con- 
gress, especially where there existed a 
crisis and where the law had the ap- 
proval of the President, so there will 
not occur a repetition such as calling 
the NRA or the Frazier-Lempke law un- 
constitutional. On any acts passed by 
Congress, the Supreme Court should 
give their opinion within 30 days or a 
reasonable time as to constitutionality, 
in order to give Congress ample time 
to revise and rewrite such acts, before 
the cases are tried and fought in the 
various lower courts. S. SOLOMON. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

x**r 
Simple Alternative 

Sir:—Instead of amending the Con- 
stitution to suit the ideas of the Ex- 
ecutive would it not be simpler and 
more American to select Presidents in 
the future big enough to properly fill 
the presidential breeches under the 
Constitution we already have? 
Knoxville, Tenn. JAMES C. BECK. 

x** * 


Recalling Another Doctrine 

Sir:—President Roosevelt says that 
the Supreme Court has taken us back 
to the horse and buggy days. Perhaps 
so, but Mr. Roosevelt himself is trying 
to take us back to the 15th Century 
and the doctrine that the king can do 
no wrong. Cc. Y. SEMPLE. 
Baxter Springs, Kans. 





Court Sets Example 


Sir:—I wish to thank you for your 
magnificant editorial, “Statesmen or 
Politicians?” I believe it to be a work 
that should also be “written in indeli- 
ble letters on the Tablets of History” 
along with the decision of the nine 
honest men of the Supreme Court, 
whom you so ably and beautifully com- 
mend. 

That men “in high places” should al- 
low pride and politics to dominat. them 
at such a critical time is little short of 
terrifying, but with the Supreme Court's 
example Lefore us we have a very clear 
picture of the “Statesmen” as compared 
with the “Politicians” who strive to re- 
form America. M. V. YOUNG. 
New York, N. Y. 


xk 


Sees Job Unfinished 

Sir:—I was truly glad to see the NRA 
decapitated. Now if the Supreme Court 
will go on down the whole list, and give 
the same treatment to our “ilphabetical 
babies” then we have started somewhere, 
Seabrook, Texas. W. M. DAY. 


xe 


Approves Editorial 

Sir:—Your editorial, “Statzsmen or 
Politicians?” is forceful, brilliant and 
true. 

The Pulitzer prize for an outstand- 
ing newspaper article was omitted this 
year for lack oi: merit. It would, I be- 
lieve, be both fitting and just that they 
now reconvene and award it to you for 
this classic. M. J. WELSH, JR. 
Camden, N. J. 

x**e 


“Harsh Words” 

Sir:—I agree with our former Gov- 
ernor McKelvie the President should be 
impeached. These are harsh words but 
nevertheless he took his oath to support 
the Constitution of A eric. 

Aurora, Neb. P,. J. REFSHAUGE. 
~** 


Compulsion in Democracy 

Sir:—In your editorial of June 10, I 
was interested in your opinion that 
“The underlying mistake of the New 
Deal still is its theory of compul- 
sion.” * ¢ © 

If you will read American history you 
will find numerous cases of the resort- 
ing to compulsion to insure the “demo- 
cratic” order of things. Compulsion 
was exercised against the loyalist group 
during the American Revolution, and 
confiscation was a punishment. Com- 
pulsion, by the use of arms, was used 
by Lincoln in coercing the South to 
remain in the Union, Compulsion was 
used by the Government in sending 
millions of young Americans to France 
in 1917-18. Compulsion has been used 
to cause business to abide certain nat- 
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ural laws of human freedom. Com- 
pulsion is an integral part of every suc- 
cessful government. However, it de- 
pends upon who the compelled are, that 
decides the sort of complaint against it. 

Has private business proved itself 
competent to bring about recovery? Has 
private business ever shown itself as wil- 
ling to provide for social security, only 
through compulsion?” 

The G. O. P. has produced a master- 
stroke to assure itself of power in 1936. 
If conditions improve, they will argue 
that it is because of the junking of 
NRA. If conditions remain as they are 
now, they will blame it on the present 
Administration. Truly, they are “not so 
dumb.” ROBERT L. BLOOM. 
Erie, Pa. 

x* 


Holds President Responsible 
Sir:—I think your publication is doing 
more for the good of the country than 
the New Deal. But I disagree with your 
stand on President Roosevelt. He is ab- 
solutely to blame for his advisers and 
the policies they pursue. If he did not 
back them up so strongly and make 
such biting remarks to critics of those 
policies, your stand might be right. 
The President showed his true colors 
and statesmanship on the NRA decision. 
He is like the little boy who  vuldn't 
play because the rest wouldn't play his 
ways Cc. F. MINARD. 
King Ferry, N. Y. 
x* * 


“Unfair?” 

Sir:—I don't think your editorials are 
fair to the President. 
Asherton. Tex. R. W. TAYLOP. 


* 


Administration Propaganda 
Sir:—To one who had a Federal Gov- 
ernment publicity job during the World 
War, the recent address of the presi- 
dent of William and Mary College before 
the annual convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association is of 
special interest. It was surprising to 
learn from his discussion of the Ad- 
ministration and propaganda that 
some $1,050,000 in salaries is being paid 
by the Government to reporters who 
have become Official publicity agents. 
With the Government spending enor- 
mous sums for propaganda it ill be- 


hooves defenders of the Administration suming that the five billion dollars will = 
to decry the use of ed ae be expended during the 12-month period, ing conditions. He, also, is one of those who 3% 
by the utility companies to combat the it would amount to an increase of 1 per may in t he law was a friend {= 
threat of proposed destructive legisla- cent, and any benefit that might result 7 m the one feel that the la = 
tion and to dencunce these defensive would be more than offset by fear of and not an enemy. a : = 
efforts as “propaganda.” inflation that might result. The great “The problem of the moment”, advises the (2 
Radnor, Pa. ALICE M. F. NEWKIRK. majority of workers want jobs sad Topeka Daily Capital (Rep.), “is to determine {= 
xe * normal lives at home, and not CCC just how closely we wish to cling to opposition {= 

" . camps and doles. The restoration of 4 find out {= 
Time for Leadership confidence is the only way by which to central government authority, n = 
Sir:—I think your June 3 issue is one normal conditions can be brought about, exactly where modern conditions make neces- = 
of the fine.. you have ever published. and I am very happy to note the Su- sary a revision of that theory, and then formu- %& 
The various articles are most interesting preme Court decision bearing upon the ini ical and enduring {= 
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back-page editorial tu each Senator and Kansas City, Mo F. J. MOSS. basis”. iE 
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Representative, I think you should. In 
my opinion the time has come when 
newspaper editors throughout the coun- 
try should speak out more plainly and 
begin to educate the mass of voters 
along the course you ha‘? so plainly 
charted. R. M. WATT. 
New York, N. Y. 
x** * 


Confidence Needed 
Sir:—You aie doing a very fine piece 
of constructive education for the na- 
tion. Never was the time so necessary 
as the present. What we need is for the 
Administration to stabilize itself and 
then the people back home can do like- 
wise. As it is, nobody knows one day to 
another where he is at. 
DR. R. C. CHRISTIE. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
ee 2 ¢ 


Praise for Foreign-born 

Sir:—As a constant reader and ad- 
mirer of your valuable and informative 
publication, I wish to take issue with 
a letter published therein on May 13 
headed “Aliens and Relief” and signed 
by “An American Worker.” The author 
of the letter alleges that the medical 
clinics are over-patronized by the for- 
eign elements who seem to be under the 
impression that the United States owes 
it to them and also that the same for- 
eign element have access to all lucra- 
tive employment. 

If there is such a thing as a first and 
second-class American, I honestly be- 
lieve that a foreign-born citizen is more 
first-class than the native-born fellow. 
The native-born American is such by ac- 
cident or birth, to wit: he had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with it af all. The 
foreign-born citizen is an American by 
conviction, has achieved citizenship by 
actually doing something about it. More, 
the foreign-born citizen, in the majority 
of cases, is an asset to the country 
right from the start and was never a lia- 
bility. P. J. OSULLIVAN. 
Oakland, Calif. 

* * 


The Work-Relief Billions 
sir:—As to the $4,800,000,000 to be 
spent with a view of recovery, the av- 
erage business transacted in the United 
States in a 12-month period is between 
five and six hundred billion do:'ars. As- 








Weight of Opinion 
Against New NRA 


TWO- THIRDS. OF COMMENTING 
PAPERS SEE NO VALUE 
IN PLAN 














Public opinion expressed by editorials 
in newspapers is registered strongly 
against the extension of the National 
Recovery Act. 

Of the papers commenting 65 per cent 
see no usefulness in continuing the or- 
ganization even in a skeletonized fourm 
while 35 per cent approve the plan of 
granting it an extended term to serve as 
a Federal fact-finding bureau. 


‘RITICS of the extended NRA, shorn of its 
power by the Supreme Court, refer to the 
reduced organization in such terms as “corpse,” 
“ghost,’ “stop-gap,” and “weak branch of Goy- 
ernment.” 

Newspapers which view the situation as a mat- 
ter of strategy believe the President desires to 
preserve the remnant of the organization to 
show the contrast between the old and the new, 
and thus create a popular demand for such 
measures as will restore the central regulation 
of business and industry. 


AWAITING POPULAR DEMAND 


The San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) suggests 
that “the policy is, for the present, to do next to 
nothing, in the hope that, later, a popular de- 
mand will develop to do more.” 

Agreeing that “the new bill does little,” the 
Watertown (N. Y.) Times (Ind.) adds that 
“everyone agrees that it is a weak measure 
which satisfies nobody.” 

A phase of the situation which is recognized 
by many of the newspapers is brought out by 
the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.) when it 
States: 


“Many business men are believed to be will- 
ing to support a new industrial recovery act 
within the limits of the Schechter decision bal- 
ancing the alleged evils of Government regula- 
tion against the alleged benefits of freedom 
from enforced competition.” 


NATURAL RECOVERY FORCES 


“There are persons and groups that are look- 
ing only for an exeuse to grasp a ‘big stick’ 
again,” in the judgment of the Dayton (0.) 
Herald (Ind.), but that paper offers the optimis- 
tic comment: 

“If business and industrial organizations con- 
tinue the good work which is evident through- 
out the country the natural forces of recovery 
should function as they were unable to do under 
the ‘cracking down’ policies which the Supreme 
Court decision threw into the disvard.” 


SOME ASK “FREE HAND” 


A certain proportion of the commenting news- 
papers may be found to have a strong feeling 
that business should have a free hand and the 
Providence Journal (Ind.) representing this 
point of view makes the statement as to current 
purposes: 

“The complete defeat sustained by the Ad- 
ministration in the case of NRA has apparently 
not lessened the obvious determination of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his aids to push steadily 
ahead with their theory that the Federal Govern- 
ment should take an active part in ruling our 
industry and commerce. 

“It seems to be the purpose of this Administra- 
tion to establish the Government as a practis- 
ing partner in the nation’s private enterprises 
regardless of whether such participation is wel- 
comed by those enterprises.” 


“CORPSE” OR A “GHOST”? 


“The President arranges to keep the corpse in 
a mortuary before the final obsequies” remarks 
the Chicago Daily News (Rep.) while the Haver- 
hill (Mass.) Gazette (Ind.) suggests that “the 
Administration prepares a brief career for a 
ghost of the vast and vigorous NRA.” The St. 
Paul (Minn.) Daily News (Ind.) calls the legis- 
lation “purely a stop-gap measure.” 

“The country has long been awaiting,” says the 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph (Rep.), “some 
relaxation of regulatory measures by which NRA 
had been apparently retarding recovery, and 
when extension of NRA beyond its present life 
limit June 16 was considered, we have held that 
such extension should be for a short term rather 
than a long one. 

“The weight of these considerations seems to 
have been apparent to the Administration, 
judged by the announcement from the President 
that the compulsory factors of NRA are definitely 
‘out’ for now and that the trend of public opin- 
ion shall have its bearing on what the eventual 
course of business and government relations 
shall be.” 

“The operation of NRA codes”, in the opinion 
of the Portland, Oregon, Journal (Dem.), “ac- 
centuated the chiseler, who will be the more 
conspicuous, now that he feels he has liberty 
to repress wages and the improvement of work- 
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Evils of Comtretiendl 


Rule Cited by 
A Senator 


By SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, 
Former Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia 


(From a commencement address 
June 10 at William and Mary College.) 


‘HERE is no divinity that doth 
protect from free criticism and 
debate of our institutions. Political 
workmen may tap and test the parts 
of our Constitution to see if its 
strength or flexibility is: failing, but 
we should be careful to test the new 
before we discard the old. It is one 
of the peculiar dangers of our time 
that we incline to be captivated by 
novel political suggestions merely 
because they are novel. 

The growth of interstate business 
has influenced the most convinced 
believer in States’ rights to concede 
the necessity of the exercise of nat- 
tional power au- 
thorized by the 
Constitution, 
through national 
commissions, like 
the Interstate 
Commerce Com- 
mission, to _ pro- 
tect the public 
interest. But this 
does not mean 






Senator Byrd 


that we should 
be nationalized and federally so- 
cialized until the rights of the 


States have been obliterated and 
the individual loses much of his 
liberty of enterprise and the State 
becomes merely an administrative 
district of the Federal Government. 


JEFFERSON AND HOME RULE 


Years ago 2 man practised law in 
this town. His name was Thomas 
Jefferson. He believed that the citi- 
zen should be permitted to use his 
own in his own way just so long and 
so far as such use did not interfere 
with the privilege of other citizens 
to do likewise. He was strong for 
the liberty of the individual and be- 
lieved that the States must retain 
enough power to protect this liberty, 
for he knew that the citizen is safer 
under home rule than he is under 
rule from a distance. Our compli- 
cated industrial civilization ot to- 
day demands more power in the 
Federal Government to control in- 
terstate activities than in Jefferson’s 
@ay; but home rule is still a neces- 
sary protection to the rights of the 
individual and is the foundation of 
our Government of confederated 
States. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has just rendered what many 
regard as very momentous decisions. 
The strange part of it is that any 
one could have expected a different 


decision. With a unanimous voice 
the Supreme Court merely reaf- 
firmed fundamental principles; 


principles upon which our Govern- 
ment was founded; and principles, 
I may say, to which the Democratic 
party has pledged enthusiastic alle- 
giance since the days of Jefferson. 

These decisions have transferred 
the emphasis of public discussion 
from economic to political problems. 
The debate rages as we assemble in 
this place of scholarly dignity and 
quiet reflection. Old battle cries 
sound anew and the shadows of 
Jefferson and Hamilton move amid 
the modern debators as they have 
so often done before in periods of 
stress and strain. Men and women 
of today are talking about the prin- 
ciples that interested the people of 
Jefferson's day as they walked this 
very campus. 

This is true because fundamental 
principles like local self-government 
and nationalism are long lived as 
such principles directly control our 
liberties and happiness. 


ISSUE BEFORE THE PEOPLE 


It does not take a prophet to pre- 
dict that in one form or another 
the issue will be presented to the 
people of America. I do not regard 
the Constitution of the United 
States as a sacred document to be 
considered as immune to change or 
criticism; perhaps certain changes 
should be made, but I say that while 
the Constitution itself is not sacred, 
the principles of representative 
democracy embodied in the Con- 
Stitution are sacred to those who 
believe in this form of government. 

The issue may come by reversing 
the 10th Amendment which. says 
that “Powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited to it by the States, 
are reserved to the States respect- 
ively or to the people.” It may come 
in the proposal now being made by 
a .nember of the Cabinet who de- 
sires a constitution subject to 
amendments by a popular majority 
of the nation as a whole without 
regard to the sovereignty of the 
States and that such amendments 
be submitted by a _ non-elective 
board appointed by the President. 
This would destroy one of the most 
important of the checks and bal- 
ances devised by the wisdom of the 
founders. Others of influence de- 
sire that the Supreme Court be de- 
nied the power to declare unconsti- 
tutional an act of Congress, a power 





FEDERAL POWERS: SHOULD THEIR SCOPE BE EXTENDED? 
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conceded to the Court since 
days of Chief Justice Marshall. 


RIGHTS OF MINORITY 

Americans have confidence in 
America because the Constitution 
Stands a bulwark against confisca- 
tion of the property or liberty of 
the individual by temporary major- 
,ities and because an _ impartial 
court-—-withdrawn from the atmos- 
phere of partisan politics and en- 
joying tenure in judicial office for 
life, could speak the last considered 
and deliberate word on the validity 
of Congressional enactments. 

Similar power exists in the State 
courts, and this check on unconsti- 
tutional legislation has frequently 
protected us from an excited and 
temporary majority in the Congress 
or State Legislatures. It is the pe- 
culiar province of the Congtitution 
to protect the rights of the minor- 
ity, rights that no temporary ma- 
jority should have the power to de- 
stroy. It is another of the checks 
and balances of our demacracy. 

The proposal to strike out or 
amend the commerce clause to give 
the Federal Government control of 
all activities solely within a State 
in its practical application destroys 
the most :mportant of State rights 
and mak the States merely dis- 
tricts w the central government. 
When the issue comes there can be 
no compromise because fundae 
mental principles admit of no di- 
vision; either you are for them or 
against them. We of this genera- 
tion can no more compromise with 
such issues than General Robert E. 
Lee when he made his heroic fight 
to preserve home rule; to maintain 
what he called “sacred principles.” 


CHANGES SHOULD BE ORDERLY 


I have no quarrel with those who 
desire to change the Constitution 
by the orderly methods prescribed. 
In this free country that is their 
privilege, just as it is the duty of 
us opposed to the destruction of 
the very foundation stones upon 
which our’ great representative 
democracy has been building to 
fight to the last ditch to preserve 
those things our torefathers gave 
their lives for us to enjoy. 

As a Democrat who yields to no 
man in my belief in and support of 
Democratic principies, I say that if 
the Democratic Party becomes the 
instrument to attempt to destroy 
the rights of the States by consti- 
tutional change, then our historic 
party has betrayed every tradition 
of its past and violated the first 
principles of its existence. 

I do not and cannot believe that 
such will occur; neither do I believe 
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Essential, Says a 
New Dealer 


By DR. REXFORD G. TUGWELL, 
Undersecretary of Agriculture. 


address 
New 


commencement 
the University of 


‘From a 
June 10 at 
Merico.) 

The issue we face is not one 
which is new. It has been awaiting 
an answer for many years. Mean- 
while we have temporized on the 
advice of those who said that our 
governance lay in a flexible Consti- 
tution. It has now become obvious 
that the flexibility of which we 
heard was an imputed attribute of 
the judicial mind. They were poor 
prophets who said that the powers 
of the union would always be suf- 
ficient to control an industry which 
threw its iron body across the coun- 
try, to require of it decency, the 
duties of service, and cooperative 
efforts to lift our levels of living. 
They have turned out not to exist 
when we need them most. And the 
question before 
our people, the 
only question 
worth discussing 
now, is whether 
we shall once for 
all say that na- 
tional questions 
shall have na- 
tional solutions. 
; When farmers 
Dr. Tugwell suffer from the 
long grind of low prices for their 
products they have come to believe 
that there is a remedy against this 
man-made fate. Growers of wheat 








any formidable leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party will promote such a 
plan, yet the debate that is now 
going forward in frankness compels 
public men who feel strongly as I 
do, to without equivocation state 
our opposition regardless of political 
consequences. 

And in the shadow of these walls 
where democracy was cradled and 
nurtured by the great men of Vir- 
ginia’s past, I want to take my 
stand—for the preservation of the 
fundamental principles of our gov- 
ernment against the destruction of 
the rights of the States and to pre- 
serve home rule; in opposition to 
any movement to abridge the pres- 
ent power of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and to save the 
checks and balances the founders so 
wisely adopted as a_ protection 
against mob rule. 


"e Wider Authority 


in Kansas or growers of cotton in 
Mississippi no longer expect to trust 
State action to secure higher prices 
in New York or Massachusetts. 

Nor is State action expected by 
workers and by citizens generally to 
protect their common interests; the 
belief Is that the generalizing and 
equitable hand of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will adjust and conciliate, 
securing to each man his liberty 
and to each group its rights, be- 
cause only the Federal Government 
reaches from source to market of 
goods and from the furnishing to 
the sale of services. * * * 

Long ago we began to suppress 
monopoly; but this did not preclude 
large-scale operations, the control 
of prices or the centralized man- 
agement of credits. And _ these 
were the forces which had to be 
made to function in the general in- 
terest. 

The government long ago en- 
tered these fields in one way or 
another because it had to. This was, 
of course, resented by those who, if 
the government did not do these 
things, could manage them for their 
own profit. No one objects to 
others’ profits provided the getting 
of them is consistent with the other 
purposes of the economic system. 
And only to that extent, and very 
reluctantly, has regulation been ap- 
proved. 


ECONOMIC PARADOX 


Paradoxically we came into pos- 
session all at once of a perfected 
instrument for raising the level of 
living by increased production and 
of another equally perfect one for 
preventing that increase by segre- 
gating the gains for a small group 
in favored controlling positions. 
The reasonable thing to do in such 
a situation is either to reverse the 
technical trend toward large scale 
and private control or ta accept it 
and turn it definitely toward social 
uses. That can be done. We can 
have the efficiency of large opera- 
tions; and this efficiency can be 
used to raise the levels of living. 

This policy of expanding produc- 
tion but not income had its fated 
consequence in 1929. And we then 
began to examine with frightened 
haste the possible causes for calam- 
ity in the midst of prosperity. We 
had not lost our power, our ma- 
chines or our science of manage- 
ment. Our factories were just 
where they had been; our workers 
as skillful as ever—but everything 
was paralyzed. Those who might 
buy were everywhere burdened with 
the debts of past buying. The 
treasuries of corporations were 





loaded with sterile profits—sterile 
because corporations consume sur- 
plus only in~preparation for en- 
larged production. 


THE PRICE FACTOR 


As we surveyed the wreck we 
could see that the gains of those 
immensely prosperous years had 


gone for purposes other than en- 
larging the needed market for 
goods, and that the paralysis was 


largely induced by the failure of 
prices to reach such an adjustment 
that the general distribution of 
goods could occur 

Formerly such crises were met by 
gradual readjustment. Bankruptcy 
cared for debts: prices were lowered 
to meet lowered income; surpluses 
found their own markets in time 
In this crisis government was called 
on as it alwayS must be in emergen- 





cies. But it was called on first to 
prevent bankruptcy rather than to 
readjust prices so that production 
might begin again. 

This error was at least partially 
corrected by the AAA which moved 
to restore buying power to the farm- 
ers. And the NRA, though it was 
not used to correct industrial price 
inequities directly, at least moved to 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 5.} 








AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


BELONGS IN BUSINESS 


ON SHIPBOARD 


AS WELL AS 


On the bridge of a modern ship or in the executive 
office of a modern business, a constant knowledge of 
On shipboard, automatic devices 
furnish facts and figures to the men in command. In 
the realm of business management, International Electric 
Accounting and Tabulating Machines apply the recog- 


conditions is essential. 


nized principle of automatic control. 


Through the medium of punched tabulating cards, these 
machines provide detailed information concerning every 
Automatically, they supply com- 


branch—every phase. 


plete, printed reports and statistical records with accu- 
racy and greatest possible speed. 





AUTOMATICALLY tht 
machine provides com- 
plete 
punched 
machine prints classi- 
fications, 
computes and 
totals, grand totals and 
net balances 


reports from 
cards The \ 






lists detatis 
prints 


events, 


The operating speed and the flexibility of these machines 
enable management to maintain a constant control... 
information is alive—up-to-the-minute. 
keeps pace with the demands of modern economic trends, 
and charts his course according to the current of current 
Write for detailed information regarding this 
modern accounting method today. 





The executive 


International Business Machines are serving government 
and business in seventy-nine different countries. 


The 


more than seven-hundred models of these machines in- 


Machines, 


clude International Electric Accounting and Tabulating 
International 
Time Systems, International Industrial Scales, Electro- 
matic (All-Electric) Typewriters, and the New Proof 


Time Recorders and Electric 


Machines for Banks. 
















PROVE V-8 PERFORMANCE AND V‘'8 ECONOMY 
WITH YOUR OWN LOADS OVER YOUR OWN ROUTES 


THe Ford V-8 Truck is its own best salesman ... and it 
always has been. When the V-8 engine was first intro- 
duced, operators who bought Ford V-8 Trucks and tried 
them out became quickly convinced that Ford had built a 
truck that met MODERN trucking requirements. As a result, 
many of the biggest operators in the country changed to 
Ford V-8 Trucks, as their equipment became due for 
replacement, and started saving on operating costs. 
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Today, there is no need to Buy a Ford V-8 Truck to find 
out what it will do for you. It makes no difference whether 
you are in the market for one truck or a whole FLEET... 
you can Try a 1935 Ford V-8 Truck without cost or obli- 
gation. Ford dealers are so proud of V-8 Performance 
. +. 80 confident of V- 8 Economy ... that they are inviting 
responsible truck operators to make their own “on-THE- 
Jos” TESTs under their own operating conditions, 





CHICAGO 


ROADMAY TRONSIT C0 





Whether you own ONE Truck 
or a FLEET like this 








FAL 


wewene CSN 





Phone your Ford dealer and ask him to lend you his 
demonstrator truck. Put it in service in place of one of 
your present units and see for yourself how it performs 


with your own loads, over your own routes. Keep your 


own time sheets, your own records of fuel and oil costs. 
Compare V-8 Performance and V-8 Economy. 


Get the facts from your Ford dealer about the exclu- 
sive Ford low-cost Engine Exchange Plan and other parts 
exchange privileges. Then ask the DELIVERED price of the 
body type you plan to buy. You will agree with those 
thousands of satistied owners who acclaim the 1935 Ford 
V-8 Truck as “America’s Great TRUCK VALUE.” 
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BUSINESS faces old and new laws 


~ * ” 
War opens on business “bigness.” 
= 7 * 
What about voluntary codes 
NRA codes are dead? 


now that 


Business Losses in Post-code Skirmishes. Attacks on ‘Bigness’ in Industry. 








| 
Voluntary Codes and Anti-trust Laws. Uncertainty Hobbles the New Deal 
l — 
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contracts? One of the chief complaints against 
NRA was registered by State and local govern- 
ments which complained that competitive bid- 
ding was as good as ended under many codes. 

The Federal Trade Commission would meet 
each case on its merits, but advises that the 
presumption is that trade is restrained if there 
is evidence of collusion in bids. 


+ ” 7 
ee yes — omnes * Experience shows that the FTC will function 
to try to force competition in industry. 


New Deal projects slow up all along the 
line. 


BUSINESS is coming off second best in post- 

NRA maneuvering. 

Legal right to forget anti-trust laws, 
by codes, now is lost. 

Congress specifically revived those laws. 

Lacking the freedom to cooperate on the basis 
that prevailed for two years, business now must 
face the following: 

An almost certain grant of Federal power °o 
protect labor in the exercise of its right to col- 
lective bargaining. 

Equally probable enactment of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s plan for Old-age and unemployment in- 
surance. This would involve new taxes for 1937. 

A strengthened AAA, bulwarking farmers 
against loss of their new rights, in case the Su- 
preme Court frowns upon the present law. 

Changes in the nation’s banking’ laws to 
tighten Federal control over bank credit. 

Business is most concerned over the Wagner 
Labor Disputes Bill, intended to strengthen the 
hand of organized workers. 

It thought that the Supreme Court decision 
killing codes would end this plan for a new 
Labor Board, armed with power to compel em- 
ployers to deal with unions. But changes have 
been made in the light of that decision, and Mr. 
Roosevelt wants the bill passed. 

If it is enacted, court battles will start. 


The War on ‘Bigness’ 


Revival of Anti-Trust Laws and 
the ‘Pulverizing’ Plan 


granted 


+R IGNESS” in business is receiving a series of 
jolts just now. 

Congress, continuing a skeleton NRA _ until 

April 1, 1936, wrote in a section prohibiting ‘“un- 





—Underwood & Underwood 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT AGAIN 
Now that the NRA is being reduced to a mere 
statistical agency, public attention is being 
focused on Ewen Davis, FTC chairman, and 
the other members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Will that agency again busy itself 

fighting business “monopolies?” 











fair competitive practices which offend against 
existing law, including anti-trust laws.” 

The Senate voted to break up utility holding 
company systems. 

Officials of telephone and telegraph systems 
were ordered by the Federal Communications 
Commission to sever connections with al] but 
one company in their systems. 


INCOME TAX PLAN 

If Congress tackles the problem of taxation, 
Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, is pre- 
pared to push his plan for a graduated corpora- 
tion income tax based on size. 

All of this fits in with a drive in many States 
to place graduated taxes on chain retail sys- 
tems. . 

The New Deal started out to favor the cartel 
method in business, encouraging bigness and 
agreement outside the anti-trust laws. 

But the Supreme Court knocked out National 
Recovery Administration codes which legalized 
these cartel methods. 


PENALIZING BIGNESS 


Then Congress, by its recent actions, showed 
suspicion of huge corporations and revealed a 
readiness, if given a chance, to penalize size. 

Policy shapers inside the New Deal refer to 
the anti-trust method of forcing competition as 
the “pulverizing method.” They argue that the 
war on bigness was carried on for 40 years 
without effective result. Concentration of in- 
dustrial and financial control continued in spite 
of laws. 

Now the end of codes and the revival of laws 
against trusts and combinations means that 
business loses rights that it thought it had 




















USINESS activity showed a greater improvement for May 
of this year, compared with May of last year, than April, 1935, 


did over April of last year. 


In May, three States more than the previous month basked in 
the sunlight of improved business conditions. 
States showed improved conditions over a year ago, while of the 
remaining 22 States, only 13 were worse off than a year ago, and 


nine showed no material change. 





trator, insisted, whenever anti-trust laws were 
mentioned, that industry in the United States 
centralized into huge units while those laws 
were in effect. 

He argued that without new legislation, 
strengthening them, anti-trust laws were inef- 
fective. Congress now has no plans for 
strengthening. 


Voluntary Codes 


The New Basis for NRA and How 
It Affects Industry 


TRA codes, as the country knew them, are 
dead and buried, at least for an indefinite 


period. 

But NRA in a restricted form, or in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Trade Commission, could 
continue to function on a new basis under rules 
now laid down by Congress. 

Business men and industrialists, if they wish, 
can come to Washington and work out voluntary 
codes. Those codes could do the following: 

1—Permit agreements on minimum wages to 
be paid, maximum hours to be worked, and pro- 
hibition of child labor. 

2—Prohibit “unfair practices’ which offend 
existing law, including the anti-trust laws, or 
which constitute unfair methods of competition 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


LIMITED STANDARDS 

In other words, the way is open for industry 
to agree to establish standards of competition, 
sbut it must be careful in the process not to agree 
to things prohibited by the anti-trust laws. 

And what about enforcement once an agree- 
ment is made? 

There would be no enforcement under NRA, but 
the Federal Trade Commission could enforce 
with its “cease and desist orders” violations of 
trade practices which have been found in the 
courts to be “unfair.” 

No legal method would be at hand to enforce 
minimum-wage or maximum-hour or child-labor 
requirements of voluntary codes. 

Then are there practical advantages to be 
gained through the voluntary code process? 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED 

The Federal Trade Commission believes that 
there are. It reports that about 150 industries 
held trade practice conferences in the ten years 
prior to June 16, 1933, and agreed upon methods 
of fair competition that curbed “unfair” prac- 
tices. 

No new grants of power were made to these 
industries by the Government and no exemptions 
were made to anti-trust laws, but industry found 
advantages in agreements to eliminate trade 
policies that had proved troublesome. 

President Roosevelt expressed his doubt about 
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During May 26 


are omitted. 


Anti-trust Laws 
The Outlook for Enforcement 
After Death of the Codes 


S THE GOVERNMENT to start vigorous en- 

forcement of anti-trust laws? 

Or will those laws be winked at as they were 
at periods in the past? If revival of enforce- 
ment is at hand, what becomes illegal? 

Officials who have the job of applying the anti- 
trust laws are uncertain in their answers. No 
word has come to them from the White House. 
While the Federal Trade Commission is a semi- 
judicial body, it looks to the executive arm of 
the Government for guidance. 


PRESIDENT’S VIEW 


Thus far, President Roosevelt has confined his 
reference to the anti-trust laws to a remark that 
he cannot change statutory law. 

But Congress specifically has said that the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act are back in 
full force. 

What do these laws involve? 

The Sherman Act became effective July 2, 1890. 
It is a statute of eight short sections, each of 
them to the point. 

This law declares contracts, combinations, or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade or commerce 
to be illegal. It declares that every person who 
monopolizes or attempts to monopolize or com- 
bines or conspires with any other person to mon- 
opolize any trade or commerce between States, 
is guilty of misdemeanor. 

Then the Clayton Act became law October 15, 
1914. It sought to implement the Sherman Act 





BETTER 


= UNCHANGED 
NOT AS GOOD 


The United States News prepares this monthly map of com- 
parative business conditions from statistical reports of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Department of Labor. 
the changes in total check transactions during the periods, after 
due allowances are made for changes in wholesale prices. 
including stock exchange transactions, figures for New York City 


They reflect 


To avoid 





and prevent price discrimination, interlocking 
directorates, and combinations effected by sto¢kk. 
manipulation where they lessen competition or 
result in monopolies. Court interpretations have 
narrowed the effectiveness of both statutes. 


PRICE QUESTION 

Now the question arises: What actions legal- 
ized by NRA codes again are illegal? 

Is open price posting, legalized in more than 
300 NRA codes that now are dead, a violation 
of anti-trust laws? 

The Federal Trade Commission advises that 
this is a moot point. The practice came in with 
NRA on a widespread basis. The assumption was 
that it was illegal in the past. Now a definite 
test may be needed to determine the issue 

Is price fixing illegal? Between 30 and 40 
codes approved some form of price fixing 

Again each case will have to stand on its own 
feet. The FTC assumption is that price fixing 
involves restraint of trade. 

Are prohibitions of sale below cost illegal? 
Hundreds of codes contained provisions of this 
kind, 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 

Sales below cost are not “unfair trade prac- 
tices” as interpreted by the FTC in the past. 
Whether their prohibition is a violation of the 
trust laws is something else again. There is no 
way now to enforce that type of control in any 
event. 

Is production control, by agreement, now il- 
legal? 

Probably, in the light of Federal Trade Com- 
mission experience. 

What about uniform bidding on Government 


“SSO 4s Be Bee eT * 





Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, former NRA Adminis- 
trator, frequently harangued newspaper men 
with his ideas on the Trade Commission. He ar- 
gued that this Commission could show few re- 
sults for its years of activity. 

Others assert, however, that the threat of 
prosecution is effective in checking some tenden- 
cies toward monopoly. 


When All Signs Fail 


Federal Program Halted by Uncer- 
tainty of Legal Status 


EW DEALERS largely have been stopped in 
their tracks by Supreme Court decisions and 
policy uncertainties. 

As a result wheels are turning slowly in Wash- 
ington. 

Ranking officials, whose every word formerly 
was accepted as law, rush to Mr. Roosevelt for 
guidance. 

But the President, as uncertain as they over 
what portions of the New Deal will be held legal 
and what portions illegal, is unable to give the 
complete assurance asked of him. 

This prevailing uncertainty takes much of the 
fun out of running the New Deal. It has led to 
hesitation and a notable silence. 

A glance at the principal programs reveals 
what is taking place. 


NRA. This principal New Deal agency now is 
in process of liquidation, with 4,000 out of 5,400 
employes to lose their jobs. 


AAA. The farm program is functioning in the 
midst of legal uncertainties. Congress is about 
to try to bulwark the law against increasing court 
attacks. Farmers are reported as worried over 
whether or not they will receive their checks, 


TVA. This venture into economic planning for 
a whole region of the country is hamstrung by 
adverse court decisions, Congress is balking at 
new grants of power. 

PWA. In the process of being liquidated as a 
major New Deal venture. Pump priming failed to 
satisfy Mr. Roosevelt that it yielded adequate re- 
sults for the money spent. 

WORK RELIEF. Getting under way in July on 
a narrowed basis. (See Page 3 for more detailed 
article.) 

Much of the glamor that went with Govern- 
ment service during 1933 and 1934 is fading. 
The thrill that went with unlimited power is lost, 
now that courts have set rigid limits to the use 
of that power. 


A Crop of New Notions 


Plans in the Hatching Which Pro- 
vide Food for Thought 


NEW IDEAS are cropping up in Washington 
that can give business men something to 
think about. 

Plans that are being hatched include the fol- 
lowing: 

FEDERAL INCORPORATION. A. F. of L. at- 
torneys are working on a plan to require that cor- 
porations doing an interstate business, incor- 
porate under Federal law. Before incorporating, 
these companies would be required to agree to 
labor and other standards. Legality of the plan 
is questioned by some officials, but others think 
it offers a way around the Supreme Court de- 
cision invalidating NRA. 

REGULATION BY TAXATION. This is another 
scheme for extending the sway of Federal au- 
thority into fields previously barred to it by court 
decisions. Already used in the Bankhead Cotton 
Control Act and the Kerr-Smith Tobacco Control 
Act, the Federal taxing power now would be ex- 
tended to industry. 

First example: the Guffey Coal bill, backed by 
the New Deal. 

The idea is that a tax can be levied on the 
product of industry, to be returned to those units 
of the industry that comply with conditions laid 
down by the Government. If this use of taxing 
power is upheld, Congress could order industry to 
accept codes of the type barred by NRA, subject 
to penalty on refusal to agree. 

New Deal legal lights frankly are skeptical of 
the validity of this use of taxing power either in 
the case of farm products or of industrial 
products. 

INTERSTATE COMPACTS. When codes went 
out, the suggestion of continued regulation of 
business through State authority came in. 

Governors meeting at Biloxi, Mississippi, sug- 
gested that groups of States could get together 
with plans for regulating wages and hours of 
labor in industry, through the medium of inter- 
State treaties. 

Much discussion along this line is expected by 
Federal officials in the next few months. They 
regard it as futile. 

The production of ideas has stepped up sharply 
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Q* Capitol Hill: 
Autograph seekers are a new 
worry to Congressional celebrities. 
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Most obliging of the celebrities are 
Vice President Garner and Senator 
Borah, while Senator Glass is one 
of the most difficult to waylay. 

* * * Senator Pat McCarran 
habitually carries a tiny silver 
horseshoe and a rabbit's foot as 
good luck charms. 

* * * Thirty members of the 
House, including 12 Republicans, 
have served more than 20 years in 
the Chamber. 

* * * Representative Percy L. 
Gassaway is sporting a brilliant red 
handkerchief in his outside coat 
pocket as an additional touch for 
his ensemble, already distinguished 
by cowboy boots and a black string 
tie 

* * * Two new honors have been 
acquired by Speaker Byrns. He is | 
now a Kentucky Colonel and an 
honorary detective of the New York 
City police force. | 

* * * A new description of Vice | 
President Garner's famous eye- 
brows has been given by Azadia 
Newman, the girl artist who re- 
cently completed a portrait of the 
Vice President. “They are simply 
breath-taking,” she said. 

* * * William “Andy” Smith, 80- 
year-old Congressional Recor d 
Clerk, has been an employe of Con- | 
gress for the last 60 years in the 
job he holds now, a record for con- 
tinuous service probably unexcelled 
anywhere else in the Government. 

x*rk 
NO TROUBLE TO MOVE 

HE moving of the Supreme Court 

equipment from its offices in the 
Capitol to the palatial new building 
across the way, now in progress, is 
one of the simplest tasks of this sort 
Washington has ever seen. | 

Only two pieces of furniture, a | 
couple of quaint old drum-top desks, 
dating back before the time of Chief | 
Justice John Marshall, are being 
taken to the new quarters. 

x * * 
MAIL WAITS FOR NO ONE 
‘HE air mail waits for no one— 
not even Postmaster General 
Farley is excepted. 

Mr. Farley on one occasion in At- 
lanta had bought a birthday pres- 
ent for his daughter which he 
wanted to send by air mail so that 
it would reach her in New York the | 
following morning. 

The post office clerk said the air 
mail truck had just left for the air- 
port and that the only way to get 
a package in the mail that night 
was to take it directly to the air- 
port. 

“All right,” said Mr. Farley, “I'll 
drive out to the airport.” 

It was not until after Mr. Farley 
had left that the clerk realized he | 
had been talking to the Postmaster 
General. 


xk * 
THE GREAT AND NEAR GREAT 
NJOTES on Washington celebrities: 
Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace still continues his daily two- 
mile morning walk from his home 
to his office. He may be seen strid- 
ing along his regular route at about 
8 o’clock every week-day morning, 
walking with two other officials, 
and carrying his hat in his hand. 

* * * Another devotee of walking 
as an exercise is Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
British Ambassador, and dean of 
the diplomatic corps. He is often 
seen walking briskly through the 
beautiful Rock Creek Park wood- 
lands with his black Scottie romp- 
ing along with him. Like the typi- 
cal Englishman, Sir Ronald carries 
an umbrella even on sunshiny days. 

* * * One of the most enthusiastic 
flower gardeners of the Capital is 
Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary 
of State. He does most of the work 
on his garden, considered one of the 
most beautiful in this part of the 
country. 

* * * In the cool of almost any 
Summer evening Senator Borah 
may be seen sitting on a bench in 
a certain triangular Washington 
park, looking very reflective as the 
traffic swirls by. Sometimes he 
converses with children playing in 
the park. Occasionally older neigh- | 
bors chat with the Senator. 

x*rk 
MAKING HASTE SLOWLY 

The long drawn out character 
which the legislative process is 
capable of assuming is exemplified 
by a recent incident in the House. 

In 1927 Belgium decided to hold 
an international exposition in 1935 | 
and invited this country to send an 
exhibit. The offer was laid aside 
for later consideration. 

For nearly eight years the motion 
to provide for an exhibit gathered 
dust in the House archives. This 
year it was brought out and the 
House prepared to accept Belgium’s 
invitation. Then came an embar- 
rassing discovery. The exposition 
had opened two months ago. 

GLenn Nrxon. } 
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3, Textile Workers on a Short-lived Strike 
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6. Coal Truce Arranged at the White House 
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Labor's Goals 


] ESS spectacular than the struggle of 
4 

the preceding Summer, but 
nonetheless as full of far-reaching po- 
tentialities, is the controversy which 
is now going on between capital and 
organized labor. 

Strikes, lockouts, picketing and 
other major artifices which provided 
the pyrotechnics on a nation-wide 
scale a year ago are today only spo- 
radic. The clash is now predomi- 
nantly between the weapons of logic, 
reflecting the cogent but invisible 
struggle of economic forces. 

This past week witnessed an in- 
tensification of conflict pointing to- 
ward a climax. On the very brink of 
a general tie-up of coal production, a 
postponement was secured by White 
House initiative. Lines were drawn 
more sharply in Congress as an NRA 
bill was passed, to labor a disappoint- 
ing skeleton, and as progress was 
made toward possible enactment of 
the Wagner Labor Relations bill and 
the Guffey Coal bill 

The threatened coal strike, because 


of its imminence occupied a large 
share of the spotlight. 
Some operators claimed that the 


NRA code for the coal industry made 
it possible for many coal operators to 
carry on with profits, and at the same 
time bring satisfaction to workers by 
the payment of higher wages. 

When th®*’ original wage and hour 
arrangements approached their time 
limitation on April 1, 1935, operators 
and workers failed to get together on a 
renewal. 


BLUE EACLE INTERVENES 

Only the intervention of the NRA 
board (Photo No. 1) succeeded in 
averting a strike and extending the 
agreement between operators and 
miners to June 16. 

In the meantime, Senator Guffey 
and Representative Snyder, both of 
Pennsylvania, introduced a bill in 
Congress, to regulate the soft coal in- 
dustry and serve as a super-code. 

But the measure met with no gen- 
eral support. Mine workers were for 
it. Some operators were for it; but a 
number opposcd-the measure. 

At the same time, efforts were being 
carried forward in Congress to extend 
the NIRA before the act expired. Or- 
ganized labor, at a monster mass 
meeting in New York City (Photo No. 
2) pledged itself to the NIRA and 
heard William Green, labor leader, 
threaten a general strike unless the 
Blue Eagle's life was prolonged. 

Then came the devastating decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

Labor leaders now took a different 
tack. They threatened to use “eco- 
nomic force” to prevent a lowering of 
the wage and hour standards set by 
NRA codes. In fact, the textile indus- 
try, scene of major troubles the year 
previous, prepared for battle. But tex- 
tile mill owners agreed to let the 
standards remain as set. Only in a 
few small places, did workers aetually 
strike (Photo No. 3), but not for long. 

Organized labor, of course, fought 
for a new NRA. Congress passed a 
new NRA measure, but the act was 
cnly a shadow of its former self. 

And so a concerted effort is being 
made to aid in the passage of the 
Wagner Labor Relations bill, a meas- 


“ure granting to organized labor even 


greater privileges than they enjoyed 
under section 7a of the NIRA. 


THE BUSINESS VIEW 

But business men and manufac- 
turers have not been asleep. Their 
representatives, such as Donald Calla- 
han, director of the Mining Congress, 
and James A. Emery, general counsel 
of the National Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation (Photo No. 4, left to right), 
fought the bill, declaring not only 
that it was unconstitutional, but also 
that it took away rights from employ- 
ers. 

But not so clearly demarked are 
the forces fighting over the Guffey 
coal bill. While labor heartily en- 
dorses the measure, operators are 
split over the question of its desira- 
bility, especially in its present form. 

The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, largest miner organization, see 
their only hope for labor standards 
in tne Guffey bill. They had hoped 
for a new and mightier Blue Eagle. 
They threatened a strike, which would 
involve 400,000 workers, if operators 
did not agree to continue their agree- 
ment beyond June 17. 

Operators presented no such unit. 
Their main means to combat such a 
strike was the coal now on hand, in 
warehouses and barges (Photo No. 5) 
which is said to be sufficient for 30 
more days. 

But a conference at the White 
House (Photo No. 6) between mine 
labor leaders, representatives of coal 
operators and the President brought 
a tentative settlement on the assur- 
ance that he would urge passage by 
Congress of the Guffey coal bill 

And so the fight goes on. 

ALLAN SHERMAN 
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SHOULD WE 


[Continued from Page 13. 
prevent the burden of depression 
from falling on the workers whose 
buying power was indispensible to 
recovery; furthermore the Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, taking 
as its rule the President’s an- 
nounced policy that no American 
should go hungry began at least a 
partial restoration of buying power 


NATIONAL ACTION 


The economic measures most 
needed for a quick and permanent 


recovery were debt adjustment and 


equalization of prices and working 
conditions throughout the whole 
economy of the nation. The depres- 
sion did not occur in Georgia or 
Montana or Pennsylvania. It struck 
the nation’ everywhere with equal 
and cataclysmic force. It was ob- 
vious that national measures and 
only those could be of any help. 
This was a time for testing the 
Federal powers; the distress was 
great, the need immediate. The 
President could not wait for years 
of debate. He knew that millions 
were threatened with the loss of 
their homes and their livings; and 


Exoneration of Gen. Foulois 
On Plane Purchase Charges 


Major General Benjamin D. 
Foulois, Chief of the Air Corps, re- 
mains at the “controls” of the 
Army’s air forces. 

A year ago the House Military 
Affairs Committee demanded that 
he be removed from his _ post, 
charging him with official miscon- 
duct in the purchase of airplanes 
and aircraft materials; with mak- 
ing unsound estimates to the Post 
Office Department in February, 
1934, as to the ability of the Army 
to take over the air-mail service, 
and with making misleading state- 
ments to the committee. 

Investigated by the Inspector 
General of the Army by order of 
Secretary of War Dern, last week 
General Foulois was cleared of all 
charges except the one in which he 
was found to have departed from 
the ethics of the service by making 
exaggerated statements to the Con- 
gressional committee. For this, it 
was recommended that he be repri- 
manded. 








‘EXTEND FEDERAL POWERS? 


he moved with a courage and skill 
which was everywhere applauded 
to pring the government into the 
peopie’s service. He had a way out 
and he took it. And he saved the 
nation. Americans have not forgot 
how true this is 
cannot have forgotten. 

It seems now that his efforts were 
not well regarded by those who had 
formerly found it possible to use 


In two years they ° 


governmental powers in their own 
ways. And it seems that he leaned 
too heavily on the assumption that 
institutions are the instruments of 
human need. The formerly priv- 
ileged now applaud the strict con- 
structionists. And between them 
they seek to prevent the use of the 
only sufficient powers available for 
recovery from this depression or for 
prevention of the next one. 
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The Farm Front: TABOR: NEW LEGISLATION AS AID TO WORKERS 


End of Fears of 
A Food Shortage 


Meats Alone to Be Scarce as 
Wheat Crop Improves; 
Remedies for Ills of the 
Cotton Industry 


LENTY of everything to eat, ex- | 


cept meats, is in sight for people 
of this country during the coming 
year. 

Scarcity is being replaced by 
plenty. Where Government officials 
a year ago were concerned over the 
effect of plans to curtail crop pro- 
duction in the drought, they now 
are getting concerned over means 
to deal with prospective new surplus 
accumulations of foodstuffs. 

A wheat crop of 670,000,000 bush- 
els, or 70,000,000 more bushels than 
needed to feed the American peo- 
ple, is suggested by the Department 
of Agriculture. It officially estimates 
that 441,494,000 bushels of Winter 
wheat are being grown, and thinks 
that 230,000,000 bushels of Spring 
wheat are in sight. 

If those predictions come true 
then the United States will have a 
+izable amount of wheat to sell 
abroad 
grain of other countries. 

Butter and dairy products are 
plentiful. Dairy farmers, having no 
Federal control program, are re- 
ported to be agitated by the way 
prices have acted. 


MEAT OUTLOOK 

Production of livestock, of cattle, 
hogs and sheep, runs in cycles of 
from three to seven years. The 
drought badly depleted the coun- 
try’s herds. Feedstuffs were not 
available to care for the huge ani- 
mal population of the country. Now 
thriving pastures have removed the 
threat to the feed supply, but 
months, and in the case of cattle, 
years are going to be required to 
build the total back to its old level. 

For that reason, meat prices are 
expected by officials to continue 
rather high. 

Fruits and vegetables as well as 
other grains promise to be provided 
in abundance by the farms of the 
country this season. 

A prospective wheat crop approxi- 
mately 40 per cent larger than that 
of last year, tells the story of the 
change that has occurred. 


FUTURE OF COTTON 
MORE than 10,000,000 persons in 
this country depend for their 
siveiinood on cotton. It is the na- 
tion’s most important single crop. 
The New Deal has applied ex- 
traordinary remedies to the ills that 
beset cotton during the depression 
years. Those remedies, including 


~POT- LIGHTED into th into the center ot | 
interest last week, the White 
House arranged a truce that lifted 
from the nation an immediate 
threat of a general coal strike. 

The strike, scheduled for June 15, 
was expected to mean cessation of 
work by some 450,000 soft coal min- 
ers, ordered on the breakdown of 
negotiations for a new wage and 
hour agreement. 

The President asked both sides to 
extend until June 30 their present 
working arrangements, by which 
time it was believed the Guffey 
Coal bill would be enacted into law. 
Both sides agreed. 


“SUPER-CODE” SOUGHT 

Why the crucial importance of 
this measure for operators and 
workers? 

Because it Is designed to stabil- 
ize the coal business through a spe- 
cies of “super-code”. Operators re- 
fused to commit themselves on new 
terms until they had assurance of 
such stability. Workers hoped to re- 
ceive a guarantee of wage scales and 
of Federally supervised labor rela- 
tions. 

This measure 1s one of two spon- 
sored by employe groups which made 
definite progress last week toward 
legislative action. The other was the 


| National Labor Relations bill, which 


in competition with the | 


was reported from House committee 


| with amendments designed to make 


it “court proof.” 
As amended, the bill declares that 
its policy is to prevent obstruction 


| of interstate commerce by removing 


price fixing loans, voluntary acreage | 


reduction, and forced marketing 
control, are reputed by opponents of 
the program to have done more 
harm than good. 

No part of the. AAA program has 
been under more severe attack than 
its cotton control venture. 

Now Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, has replied to the 


criticisms directed at the program. | 


He admits that the Government 
venture does not solve the problem 
of cotton, and says that the situa- 


tion will get worse instead of bet- | 


ter unless one of three things is 
done. Those three things are: 
1. Tariff adjustment so 


that | 


foreigners can sell more of their | 


goods inside the United States to 
obtain dollars to use in buying cot- 
ton. 

2. Continued gold shipments to 
the United States by Europe to pay 
for goods she buys. Her gold stocks 
are running out. They have run out 
in the case of some countries. 

3. Resumption of American lend- 
ing to foreigners on a large scale. 
The Johnson law now prohibits 
loans to nations that have de- 
faulted on debts. 


CAUSE OF TRADE SLUMP 
Mr. Wallace said that the Ameri- 
can people are “strong believers in 


one cause of such _ obstruction, 
which it declares is the inequality 
of bargaining power between em- 
ployer and employe. 

Employers are declared in the bill 
to be organized in corporate or other 
form of ownership association 
whereas workers do not have full 
freedom of association or actual lib- 
erty of contract. 


EFFECTS OF INEQUALITY 

From this inequality the follow- 
ing results are said in the bill to 
flow: 

1—Aggravation of recurrent de- 
pressions by lowering of wage rates 
and of the purchasing power of 
wage earners in industry. 

2.—Prevention of the stabilizing 
of competitive wage rates and work- 
ing conditions within and between 
industries. 

3.—Strikes and other forms of in- 
dustrial warfare. 

Another amendment, suggested by 
the Attorney General, makes more 
specific a clause empowering the 
Labor Board to determine the ap- 
propriate unit for collective bar- 
gaining. As changed, this clause 
specifies the units as employer units, 
craft units, plant units, or other 
units. This definition is intended to 
rule out any possible interpretation 
that the unit might be considered 
synonymous with union. 

The bill as a whole, which already 
has been passed by the Senate and 
is scheduled for early action in the 
House, reenacts the essential fea- 
tures of the collective bargaining 
clause in the Recovery Act and adds 
to it features designed to make it 
more effective. 


MAJORITY CONTROL 

It makes majority decision the de- 
terminant in choosing collective bar- 
gaining agencies by workers, pre- 
vents companies from giving finan- 
cial support to unions, and estab- 
lishes a Labor Board with power to 
order elections and to issue cease 
and desist orders. 

Under the House bill, this Board 
would be in the Labor Department. 
The Senate bill would make the 
Board an independent agency. 

Quick action on the measure, and 
also on the Guffey Coa] Bill, was 
urged by the President on Adminis- 
tration leaders in Congress. 


GUFFEY BILL—PRO AND CON 
The Guffey Coal Bill caused a 

sharp division in the ranks of coal 

operators as long as the NRA code 


| could be regarded as an alternative. 
| Most of the group opposing the bill 
| argued that the code was sufficient. 


the sacredness of exports and the | 


hellishness of imports.” Yet, nor- 


mally, 60 per cent of the American | 


cotton crop is sold to foreigners, 
who pay half a billion dollars for 
it. His contention is that their 
Sharp curtailment in purchases is 
due to the fact that they now can- 
not obtain dollars to make pur- 
chases. 

The Secretary of Agriculture says 
that there is plenty of cotton on 


hand, more than twice as much as | 


usual, and that prices are not high 


in comparison with other commodi- | 


ties. He admits that the 12 per 
cent price fixing loan may be a fac- 
tor in causing some shift from 
American cotton. 

But, to his mind, the big factor is 
the refusal of the United States to 
buy foreign goods in large enough 
volume so that foreigners can obtain 
dollars to use in buying from us. 


EXPORT BOUNTY PROGRAM 
Opponents of the present cotton 
control program are urging adoption | 
of some sort of export bounty pro- 
gram—just what sort they leave to 
Congress or the AAA. 
Under any of these systems, there 





With the end of the code the alter- 
native became the Guffey bill or no 
regulation. 

So a conference of operators and 
labor leaders met to determine what 








would be two prices—one for for- 
eigners, another for domestic would 
sumers. Cotton sold abroad would 
be permitted to seek an outlet at 
any price. Then a bounty would 
be paid producers on the amount 
of the :otton consumed at home. 


FIGHT FOR WORLD MARKETS 
'TTHE idea of dumping surplus 
American farm products on the 
markets of the world for whatever 
they will bring, is attracting wider 


| Congress support. 


Amendments pending to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act would per- 
mit the use of $100,000,000 in cus- 


| toms ‘eceipts as a bounty to finance 


exports, and also would permit the 
AAA to use processing tax funds for 
that same purpose. 

If the United States desired to do 
so, on the basis of proposed changes, 
it could go out and fight a world 
battle for markets. 


| Possible “Super-Code’”’ For Coal Industry 








Lifts Strike Threat—‘“Court-proof” 
Labor Bill Makes Progress 





attitude should be taken on the bill. 
The result was an almost unani- 


mous decision of those present to | 


support the bill with certain modi- 
fications. 
Pittsourgh withdrew their 
sentatives, declaring the measure 
“unconstitutional.” 

Another group of operators has 


Three companies from | 
repre- | 


been formed to oppose the measure. | 


ALTERATIONS SOUGHT 
Alterations agreed to in the bill 
include the following: 
1—It should have a four-year 
time limit. 


2.—The Coal Commission set up | 


for ieciding on quotas, prices, wage 





| cathe and the like should be within | 


the Department of the Interior in- 
stead of being an independent 
agency. 

3.—The tax on coal should be de- 
ferred for 18 months. The purpose 
of the tax is to retire marginal 
mines from production, making 
them into a national coal reserve. 


PEACE IN INDUSTRY 


Despite fears to the contrary, the 
death of the NRA codes has brought 
no important strikes. 
nation, says labor officials, lies in 


the fact that employers in industries | 


The expla- | 


where labor is well organized wish © 


| 
| 


no trouble and so have continued to 
abide by wage and hour standards, 
while industries in which standards 
have been reduced are those in 
which labor is poorly organized, if 
organized at all. 


of the International Labor Organi- 
zation infers from the course of the 
depression in different countries 
that wage reductions have resulted 
in growing unemployment and in- 


| creased industrial stagnation wher- 


The situation, they say, is an ob- | 


ject lesson on the value of organiza- 
tion. 

Ahother side or tne picture is pre- 
sented in the fact that many large 
employers favor high wage rates on 
the ground that purchasing power 


is thus increased and hence markets | 


for their products are apt to be 


larger. 
On this point, the annual report 


ever tried. 

The report concluded that wage 
deflationary policies, effective in the 
past, are no longer applicable to 
modern conditions, adding that 
prosperity of industry is intimately 
bound up with wages and salaries, 
which now represent by far the 
largest proportion of the aggregate 
purchasing power of the nation. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 








No. 7 of a Series— 


Conversations Between Advertising 


Representatives of 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS and 


Prominent Buyers of Advertising Space 





I'm impressed by the 
large number of “magazine 
advertisers’ you have in 
The United States News, 
Mr. Criswell, in spite of 
the fact that your publica- 
tion comes out in 
newspaper form. 


FRED J. FITZGERALD 
Calkins & Holden, 
247 Park Ave., New York 





















Yes, Mr. Fitzgerald, magazine 
advertisers like The United 
States News. They know 
that it is read by important 
people with money to buy. 
They know that our readers 
are vitally interested in the 
theme of our publication— 
National Affairs. 
also that magazine-page copy 

in The United States News 

has an unusually good chance 
to be seen and read. And 

in addition to these advantages, 
they have discovered that our 
advertising rate is low! 


They know 
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MONEY: 


Metal by Thousands of Tons Pours Into Treasury —' 








A RECORD HOARD OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Problem of Silver Prices—Redrafting the Banking Bill 


THOUSAND tons of gold and 
thirteen thousand tons of sil- 

ver have flowed into Treasury vaults 
from all corners of the world since 
June, 1934. The rate of the gold 
inflow is quickening. Since April 1 
more than 400 tons of that precious 
metal have entered the country. 

Coming largely from France these 
added tons have boosted the nation’s 
gold stocks to more than 9 billion 
dollars for the first time in history. 

In June, 1934, Congress enacted 
the Silver Purchase Act which di- 
rected the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to buy silver until he accom- 
plished one of two things—either 
pushed the world price of silver to 
$1.29 an ounce or increased the 
Treasury’s silver stocks to the point 
where they equaled one-third of 
the monetary value of its gold 
stocks. 
THE SILVER PROBLEM 

One year has passed since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s signature made 
that bill a law. Although Uncle 
Sam has more than doubled his sil- 
ver stocks since then, the ratio of 
silver to gold is still far from one 
to three. To accomplish this ob- 
jective the Treasury would have to 
buy 50,000 more tons of silver while 
keeping its gold supply from any 
further increase. 

The other objective, that of silver 














Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 














selling at $1.29 an ounce in world 
markets, has not been accomplished, 
but much headway has been made. 


The price of silver has been ad- 
vanced from under 50 cents an 
ounce to more than 70 cents an 
ounce. At one time it touched a 


high of 81 cents an ounce. Then it 
fell back 9 cents. 

This was not pleasing to the Sen- 
ators who believe the price of silver 
shoula move only in one direction 
and that direction upward. So Sen- 
ator McCarran, ‘Dem.’ of Nevada, 
wrote Secretary Morgenthau a letter 
and asked the reasons why the price 
of silver had been allowed to decline 
in the face of the Silver Purchase 
Act which directed a rise. The Sen- 
ator wanted to know if the Secretary 
had been using the Stabilization 
Fund to depress the price of silver. 
WORLD PRICE OF SILVER 

Secretary Morgenthau’s reply was 
to the effect that it was not in the 
public interest to discuss the opera- 


A TWO-YEAR EXTENSION 
FOR THE ‘NUISANCE’ TAXES 


({ONGRESS has a new tax bill. 

‘ The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House last week agreed 
on a bill to continue for two years 
all the taxes that, under the terms 
of the revenue law, would auto- 
matically expire or be reduced on 
next June 30, July 1, or July 31, and 
to continue for the same period the 
3-cent postage rate. 

The new bill is scheduled to come 
up in the House June 17, under sus- 
pension of the rules, requiring a 
two-thirds vote. The House leaders 
say it will pass. Then it would go 
to the Senate, where an effort may 
be made to add the inheritance and 
gift taxes, at which Secretary Mor- 
genthau hinted during the bonus 


fight. 

The estimated annual loss of 
revenue on the 1936 basis if the 
temporary excise taxes and rates 


are not continued is $426,991,000. 

The annual loss of revenue if the 
existing temporary law in respect to 
postage rates (3 cents instead of 2 
cents!) is permitted to die is esti- 
mated at $75,000,000. 

The grand total estimated annual 
loss of revenue if all these tempor- 
ary laws lapsed is $501,991,000. 

So the bill before the House is to 


tion of the Stabilization Fund, as it 
is used primarily as a means of con- 
trolling international exchange 
rather than as part of the domestic 
monetary policy. This policy of 
secrecy, the Secretary said, is only 
questioned by those primarily inter- 
ested in silver speculation. 

As to the recent fall in silver prices 
the Secretary added that the ad- 
vance to 81 cents an ounce had been 
sudden and abnormal due to the 
manipulations of speculators. The 
disappearance of this “unhealthy 
condition”, he added, has been a 
very wholesome development. 

x * 
THE NEW BANKING BILL 

Working, quietly behind closed 
doors, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Banking has redrafted the first 
part of the Banking bill. As revised, 
it would exempt all banks with de- 
posits of less than a million dollars 
from the provision compelling all 
banks to join the Federal Reserve 


continue all of them. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
has the following memorandum of 
expiring dates of excise taxes in the 
present revenue law: 

Taxes that expire June 30, 1935: 
Bond transfers, conveyances, lubri- 
cating oil, brewers wort, matches, 
gasoline, electrical energy, toilet 
preparations, articles made of fur, 


jewelry, radios, mechanical refrig- 
erators, sporting goods, cameras, 
firearms, chewing gum, telephone 


telegraph and cable messages, trans- 
portation of oil by pipe lines, grape 
concentrates, and imports of petrol- 
eum, lumber, copper, and coal 
Taxes that expire July 31: Auto- 
mobile tires and inner tubes, auto- 


mobile trucks, automobiles, auto 
parts and accessories. 
Excise taxes that automatically 


would be reduced on July 1, 1935: 
On issue of bonds of indebtedness, 
from 10 to 5 cents per hundred; 
capital stock tax issue from 10 to 
5 cents per hundred; capital stock 
transfers from 4 to 2 cents per hun- 
dred; admission tax exemptions to 
jump from 41 cents exemption to 
exemption of $3 and reduction of 
stamp tax on sales of produce for 
future delivery. 















‘AN ENJOYABLE 
COMBINATION! 
| KRE- 
| DESSERT AND THEN 
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MEL FOR 


CIGAR. 
TRY IT!” 





HERE’S no tastier nor more wholesome dessert than 


Kre-Mel — regardless of price. This is true no matter what 


your taste may be for cigars. ...Some say the popularity of 


Kre-Mel is due to its palate-tickling flavor. Others prefer it 


for its rich Dextrose content—the form 


of food energy so necessary for good 


health and general vigor.... Why not 
tear out this advertisement and give 


it to the Mrs.—as a reminder to have 





Kre-Mel for dessert soon—very soon! 
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System by July, 1937, or else lose 
their deposit insurance. 

The committee has now turned 
its attention to the second section, 
which deals with changes in the 
set-up of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem itself. The controversy over 
this section continued last week 
with the spotlight on the New York 
Bankers convention at Lake George, 
N. Y. 

These bankers first heard M. S. 
Szymczak, a New Deal appointee to 
the Federal Reserve Board. He told 
them that “there is absolutely noth- 
ing in the bill that in any way in- 
creases the power of the Adminis- 
tration over the Federal Reserve 
Board.” Rather, he said, by provid- 
ing pensions and higher salaries, 
the bill would increase the Board’s 
independence. 


CONTROL OVER DEPOSITS 


Mr. Szymczak pointed out to the 
bankers that when the Federal Re- 
serve 
money was largely limited to cur- 
rency, whereas today bank deposits 


Act originally was passed, — 


must be included in the general 
classification of money. Therefore, 
the Reserve Board member rea- 
soned, the Board should have the 
Same power to regulate the volume 
of deposits as it has over currency. 

The same 500 bankers then list- 
ened to H. Parker Willis, Columbia 
University’s banking professor and 
the first Secretary of the Federal 
Reserve Board. He took the oppo- 
Site point of view, maintaining that 
if passed the bill would “vest in the 
President despotic and uncontrolled 
power over the banking mechanism 
of the United States.” 

To defeat the bill, he urged that 
half a dozen big banks withdraw 
from the Reserve System. This, he 
explained, would force a liquidation 
of the Reserve Banks and “break the 
market” for Government securities 
unless the Treasury itself bought 
them back. Such action, he believed, 
would cause the bill to be forgotten. 

But with tne aate of Senate ac- 
tion on the Banking bill still in the 


future, Congress rushed through a 


joint resolution to take care of one 
of its non-controversial provisions. 


That was the provision permittifig 
banks on or after June 15 to ex- 
tend past loans made to their offi- 
cers until June 15, 1938. If this had 
not been quickly enacted, the banks 
would have been forced to close out 
such loans on June 15 this year, as 
provided in the Banking Act of 
1933. 
x~* 

NEW FINANCIAL LAWS 

New financial legislation for the 
next session of Congress is already 
taking shape. Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has let it be 
known that he intends to suggest 
some amendments to the Securities 
Act. 


Meanwhile the SEC enjoyed the | 


biggest registration day in its his- 
tory when applications for three re- 
funding issues totaling $143,000,000 
were filed on June 12. This brought 
the total registrations since Jan. 1 to 
about $900,000,000. 

Inasmuch as Chairman Kennedy 
early in the year had estimated to- 
tal registrations for the year at one 





i] 





billion dollars, he feels that these 
figures are full evidence that “any- 
body who wants to finance now 
seems able to do so.” 








In a more leisurely day, carriages 
drove up before the quaint building 
which housed the first office of the 


John Hancock. . . . Today parking 
space is hard to find outside the Com- 
pany’s huge modern structure in up- 
town Boston. . . . But its character 
remains unchanged. As in 1863, the 
name John Hancock stands for se- 
curity, soundness, dependability. 


lire Nea eeaeE COMPANY 
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GIVE US A CHANCE 
TO HELP RECOVERY 





A MERICAN industry does not depend for its vigor upon any politi- 
cal party or political bureaucracy. It depends upon the vision of the 


Western pioneer, the ingenuity of the Yankee, the independence of the 


Southern planter. These traits are not dead; they live. 


Despair and disappointment have recently been voiced about the plans 


for the Nation’s recovery. 


Yet the Government has the opportunity 


of releasing through the public utility industry a tremendous recovery 


force. 


It can do so without passing a single law or adding a penny to 


the burden of the taxpayer. The electric industry is ready now to push 


forward if only 


interference and antagonism. 


aid to recovery: 


it can be freed from the fear of more Government 


A leader of thé industry has pledged this 


UTILITIES CAN DO MOST FOR RECOVERY 


“If the electric industry were freed from these threats it would 
do more to lift this country out of the depression, take more 
men out of the bread lines and off relief rolls, than any other 
industry, and with the multiple effects of restored confidence, 


credit 


capital investors, do 


expanding 
more 


with all of its expenditures.” 


and restoration of faith on the part of 
than the government itself can do 


But fear—the fear of government—has laid a deadening hand on all 


activity. 


Senate subcommittee at a hearing on the banking bill: 


Said Owen D. Young on May 29 in testifying before the 


e.. the way 


to get recovery today is to do nothing more to shake the confidence 


of business men. 


It is caretul conservatism, not radical new departures, 


which will get now the activity which we so sorely need.” 


Utility men have been too busy “putting out fires” to develop their 


business, 


They have had to defend their companies against direct 


Federal competition and against municipal competition subsidized with 


Federal funds. ‘They have been harassed by numberless investigations 


They have had to struggle to keep their revenues from vanishing before 


the double onslaught of excessive taxes and political agitation for 


constantly lower rates. 


almost complete ruin in the 


Rayburn utility bill. 


UTILITY BILL IS RADICAL 


AND DESTRUCTIVE 


The Wheeler-Rayburn bill, if passed, will 
deal a crushing blow to the public utility 
industry. It will destroy holding com- 
panies and billions of dollars of invest- 
It will stifle local service with 
political red tape. It will usurp the rights 
of private management and the rights of 
States. It will snuff out the bright future 
which these industries could develop if 


ments. 


they were given only a fair deal. 


will prevent their helping national re- 


covery. 


Wire your Senators to vote against the 


Wheeler-Rayburn utility bill. 


And now they face 


W heeler- 





Dras Sir: 


I am writing you 


duced by 


to call on charity. 


And it 


Rural Route No.— 





, Michigan. 


Two Michigan Investors 
Plead with their Senators 


this 
against the passing of a bill (H. R. 5423) intro- 
Representative Rayburn and referred 
to as Public Utility Holding Company Bill. 

We are deeply concerned in the above men- 
tioned bill as we are among the thousands of 
small shareholders which this bill will harm. For 
instance, we are past 64 years of age and when 
times were good we invested our small savings 
into utility stocks, believing that we could sup- 
port ourselves when we were old and not have 


We will appreciate any effort on your part 
to prevent the passing of this bill or any other 
bill that will hurt the Utility Companies. 

Thanking you very kindly, 

Very respectfully yours, 


ee eeneeneseeases eeeeee seceeenssese 


Steen ener meee eeneeenene te eeeereee 


(This letter was written by two o 
investors in the Associated 


letter to protest 


the 300,000 
ystem) 
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“tn scigeitipesen the eaters of 6 ones: 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
ere re should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


3 cd 
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¥ : 


"| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 











THE SUPREME 


COURT 


Importance of Determining Guseiiens of Constitutionality By lity By Judicial Tribunals Instead of By 
Partisan Assemblies— What Mr. Hughes Said About Legislative Proposals to Restrict 
the Court's Freedom Of Judgment—How a Minority Could Frustrate a Majority 





INCE the historic decision by the Supreme Court on 

May 27, numerous suggestions have been made about 

possible changes in the relationship of the Court to the 
legislative branch of the government. 

It is interesting to find nearly every one of these changes 
discussed by Charles Evans Hughes in a series of lectures 
which he delivered in 1928 at Columbia University. 

Mr. Hughes had served as Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court from 1910 to 1916 and so when he delivered his 
lectures he had had six years of intimate experience on the 
bench and 12 years more at the bar of the Court. 

There can be little doubt that the views expressed in the 
lectures would probably be expressed again by the Chief 
Justice if he were to testify on these matters of procedure 
before a congressional committee. In fact, not long ago Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Brandeis both appeared in opposition to a 
bill to permit appeals to be taken direct from the district 
courts to the Supreme Court. 

In the informative lectures by Mr. Hughes we find that 
he disposed of the question of advisory opinions by point- 
ing out that the Supreme Court decided in Muskrat v. 
United States (1911) that the Congress had no power to 
pass a law requiring a decision on the validity of acts of 
Congress “without a case or controversy to which alone, 
under the Constitution, the judicial power attends.” It 
would, therefore, take a constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide for advisory opinions. 

Obviously the long series of cases already decided by the 
Court throughout its history constitutes a splendid record 
of advice if the legislative body cares to heed it, and there is 
no warrant for the belief that even if advisory opinions were 
rendered the legislators would feel that this in any way in- 
hibited them from making those further excursions into the 
twilight zones of law which are so often motivated by rea- 
sons of political expediency. 

Perhaps the most interesting excerpt from the lectures by 
Mr. Hughes is that which deals with the probiem of divided 
opinions and the suggestions about increasing the number 
of justices—some of them in bills now pending—so as to 
require a 6 to 3 vote or two-thirds of the Court to hold an 
act of Congress unconstitutional. 

The excerpt referred to is reproduced below with the per- 
suasion of the publishers of the book “The Supreme Court 
ot the United States,” the Columbia University Press, New 
York City. Davin Lawrence. 

— 











By CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


(Extract from lecture delivered at Columbia University in 1928. 
Reproduced with the permission of the Columbia 
University Press.) 


UCH of the criticism of the Court deals with 

what is occasional rather than typical. In look- 

ing to the future the fundamental questions are 

these: Are we ready to give up a written con- 
stitution with its definition of powers? 

Do we desire to abandon our dual system and to con- 
fer upon a single legislature the supreme authority of the 
people through a completely centralized government? .. 

If we maintain our dual system and a written consti- 
tution, with the limitations essential to such a plan, do 
we wish to attempt to define more specifically in the Con- 
stitution the division of authority as, for example, in re- 
lation to interstate commerce? 

Is it likely that we could make a success of such a plan? 

If we prefer to retain the dual system and limited gov- 
ernmental powers, are we ready to give to Congress the 
final determination whether the States exceed the powers 
retained by them or whether Congress transcends the 
limitations of its own powers? 

If not, what substitute is there to suggest for the Su- 
preme Court? 

Do we desire constitutional questions, if such there are 
to be, to be determined by political assemblies and by 
partisan divisions? 

Is there any better plan, whatever imperfections our 
present one may have, for securing a reasonably con- 
tinuous, non-partisan and philosophical exposition of the 
Constitution than by regarding it as the supreme law of 
the land to’ be applied in actual cases and controversies 
through the exercise of the judicial power? 

v 


These are the questions which 


PROPOSALS TO must be considered in discussing 
CHANGE COURT the value of the work of the Su- 
JURISDICTION preme Court, which in a practical 


and systematic way enables us to 
draw upon our resources of reason in maintaining the 


balance of rights which is characteristic of the Republic. 





Proposals for changes in the organization and the ex- 
ercise of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court have been 
of two sorts; those suggested for the purpose of promot- 
ing its efficiency and those which have been sought to curb 
the exertion of the judicial power. Relief from the la- 
borious duty at Circuit became absolutely necessary if the 
Justices were properly to attend to the work of the Su- 
preme Court. The establishment of Circuit Courts of 
Appeals, as intermediate appellate tribunals, was a most 
important improvement in the Federal judicial system. 
It has been said that “perhaps the decisive factor in the 
history of the Supreme Court is its progressive contrac- 
tion of jurisdiction.” 

But the limitation of the scope of review, as a matter 
of right on the part of litigants, has been accompanied 
by the preservation of the judicial authority to review in 
the cases deemed appropriate for its exercise. The selec- 
tion of such cases, in an increasing degree, has been left 
with the Supreme Court itself. 


v 


Efforts further to increase the 


CUMBERSOME number of judges have failed. 
TO HAVE MORE After the number of associate 
JUDGESHIPS justices had been enlarged to 


eight in 1837, Justice Story 
wrote: “You may ask how the Judges got along together? 
We made very slow progress, and did less in the same 
time than I ever knew. The addition to our numbers has 
most sensibly affected our facility as well as rapidity of 
doing business. ‘Many men of many minds’ require a 
great deal of discussion to compel them to come to defi- 
nite results; and we found ourselves often involved in long 
and very tedious debates. I verily believe, if there were 
twelve Judges, we should do no business at all, or at least 
very little.” 

Doubtless, a rhetorical exaggeration to emphasize a 
strong point! Everyone who has worked in a group 
knows the necessity of limiting size to obtain efficiency. 
And this is peculiarly true of a judicial body. 

It is too much to say that the Supreme Court could not 
do its work if two more members were added, but I think 
the consensus of competent opinion is that it is now large 
enough. Happily, suggestions for an increased number 
and for two divisions of the Court have not been favored 
because of their impracticality in view of the character 
of the Court’s most important function. 

A certain plausibility has attached to the proposal that 
legislation should not be held to be unconstitutional by a 
bare majority of the judges, but that the concurrence of 
six, or even of seven, judges should be required. 

Difficulties at once suggest themselves. If, for ex- 
ample, a lower Federal Court, or a State Court has held 
legislation to be unconstitutional, is the decision to be 
reversed by a minority of the Supreme Court who believe 
it to be constitutional? 


v 


It is often said, when a de- 


CLOSE DIVISION cision of the Court is by a vote 
IN SOME CASES of five to four, that one judge de- 
iS UNAVOIDABLE ‘mines the result. This is more 


striking than accurate, for the 
actual decision is that of five judges. But if the concur- 
rence of six judges were required, then if there were four 
judges of the opinion that the statute was constitutional 
they would in effect out-vote the five and it could still be 
said that the vote of one judge had made the result pos- 
sible, as otherwise there might have been the required 
six votes. 

If seven votes were necessary to hold a statute invalid, 
then three judges would outweigh six on a judicial ques- 
tion, and still a change of one vote might be determinative. 

It is urged that as legislation should be held to be re- 
pugnant to the Constitution only in clear cases, and as 
this is recognized as a principle of decision, a division in 
the Court should be regarded as enough to show reason- 
able doubt. : 

Plainly, that suggestion cannot be carried to its logical 
limit. If it were, the action of a single judge in the court 
of first instance, holding an act to be constitutional would 
be conclusive, for is he not a reasonable man? Or, if that 
judge decided the act to be unconstitutional, and in the 


ene 














‘ 


Circuit Court of Appeals two judges agreed with him, but 
the third dissented, should not the majority bow to his 
dissent as sufficiently indicating doubt? 

We have similar considerations with respect to State 
court decisions. Why have any review by the Supreme 
Court in such cases, unless the courts under review 
whether Federal or State, should hold legislation to 
be unconstitutional? And, then, on the view suggested, 
their unanimous opinions to this effect might be over- 
thrown, and the legislation still be sustained, if a minority 
of the Supreme Court considered it to be valid, as a vote of 
the majority of the Supreme Court would not be sufficient 
to render a contrary decision. 

In truth, judges will have their convictions, and it is of 
the essence of the appropriate exercise of judicial power 
that these should be independently expressed. Divisions 
on close questions cannot be prevented. 

The unpopularity of a decision against the constitu- 
tionality of a legislative act is sometimes too readily as- 
sumed by those who propose changes. It has already been 
observed that our history shows serious complaint in cer- 
tain important cases where acts of Congress have been 
sustained. If the object is to create public content with 
the result, it would not likely be obtained if a statute 
highly obnoxious to many, as interfering with cherished 
liberty of action, were made effective by a minority of the 
highest court. 

It must also be remembered that we are considering 
the exercise of the judicial power which the Constitution 
places in one Supreme Court and the lower Federal courts. 
The Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as are made by 
Congress. 


v 


But making allowance for such 


BAD THEORY TO exceptions and giving effect to 
BIND COURT BY _ such regulations as Congress may 
MINORITY RULE appropriately provide with re- 


spect to the cases in which the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction shall be exercised, when the appellate 
jurisdiction attaches to a case the judicial power extends 
to it, and it is doubtful to say the least if Congress would 
have the constitutional authority to fetter the exercise of 
the judicial power by giving the control of it to the minor- 
ity of the Court. 

In a small group, the action of any one may be of de- 
cisive effect, no matter what rule may be adopted, and 
the method that best accords with our traditions and is 
most likely to have public favor in the long run is that of 
decision by the majority. 

In our system, the individual finds security in his rights 
because he is entitled to the protection of tribunals that 
represent the capacity of the community for impartial 
judgment as free as possible from the passion of the 
moment and the demands of interest or prejudice. 

The ends of social justice are achieved through a process 
by which every step is examined in the light of the princi- 
ples which are our inheritance as a free people. The spirit 
of the work of the Supreme Court permeates every legis- 
lative assembly and every important discussion of re- 
forms by legislative action. 


v 


We largely subject our political 
thinking to the conception of law, 
not as an arbitrary edict of power, 


CONSTITUTION 
IMPARTIALLY Dut 2s governed by the funda- 
mental conceptions of justice. 


No one is above the law. The officer of government, the 
State itself, is subject to the fundamental law that the 
humblest may invoke. Our relations to each other, to the 
society of which we are a part, to the governments, Fed- 
eral and State, which are the organs of that society, come 
to the judicial test, as far removed from the intrusions of 
artifice, selfishness and caprice as any test can be. 

The Supreme Court is the embodiment of this concep- 
tion of our law, the exemplar of its application, and the 
assurance that in the complexities of an extraordinarily 
expanded life, we have not forgotten the ancient faith 
by which we have pledged ourselves to render to 
each one his due—a faith which alone makes it possible 
to look to the coming years with confidence as well as 
hope. 
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